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PRESIDENT NOVIA Z. SNELL 


Novia Z. Snell, son of James Harrison and Susan J. 
(Mailes) Snell, was born on a farm in Harrison county, 
Missouri, August 23, 1860. When he was five years of age 
his parents came to Nebraska and settled in Ashland. He 
obtained his early education in the Ashland public schools, 
and in 1878 entered the State University, where he com- 
pleted a four years’ course, graduating with the Bachelor 
of Science degree in the class of 1882. 


In 1883 he was admitted to the bar and in 1884 began 
the practice of law in the office of Andrew J. Sawyer, with 
whom a partnership was formed the following year under 
the firm name of Sawyer & Snell. They were later joined 
by Lincoln Frost and the firm style was changed to Sawyer, 
Snell and Frost. In December of 1898 he became a director 
and the attorney of the Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of which he was later president. He continued 
with this company until 1906, when he became the or- 
ganizer and founder of the Midwest Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Lincoln. 


Along with this active business life Mr. Snell served 
one term as County Attorney, served as president of the 
Lincoln School Board, president of the University of Ne- 
braska Alumni Association, a member of the Commercial 
Club and president of the Charity Organization Society. 


Mr. Snell was elected a member of the State Historical 
Society Executive Board in 1917, and served continuously 
until the time of his death. He was chosen president on 
January 12, 1927, and entered upon the duties of this 
office with zeal and devotion. He believed in the work 
of the Historical Society. When there was need of raising 
$500 to purchase the Zimmerman Stone Age collection Mr. 
Snell promptly headed the list with his gift of $100. He 
entered heartily into the plans for a historical building and 
anticipated great satisfaction in service as president. His 
great contribution to Nebraska was the existing Nebraska 
Insurance Code. His organizing genius conceived the plan 
and his energy put the bill thru the legislature in the face 
of opposition from nearly all the leading insurance men of 
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the state. He lived to see his great work approved by in- 
surance companies as well as insurance patrons. At the 
last annual meeting of the Historical Society he gave a 
history of his achievement. 





VICE-PRESIDENT MICHAEL A. SHINE 


Monsignor Shine was born in Kinsale, County Cork, 
Ireland, May 19, 1869. He was brought to this country 
when two years old. He was reared and educated in Mas- 
sachusetts and was, until his mother became seriously ill, 
professor in Epiphany College. On her account he gave up 
teaching and cared for her until her death. He then studied 
for the priesthood in St. Mary's Seminary, Baltimore, where 
he was ordained by the late Cardinal Gibbons on May 19, 
1896. 


Father Shine came to Nebraska immediately and re- 
ceived his first appointment at Red Cloud. He next acted 
as pastor at Doniphan, Harvard, Sutton, the Cathedral at 
Lincoln under Bishop Bonacum, and finally was sent to 
take charge of St. John’s Church in Plattsmouth, August |, 
1908. He obtained the title of Monsignor on June 18, 
1925, when he was raised to the rank of Domestic Prelate 


by Pope Pius XI. 


From the very first Father Shine entered enthusiastically 
into the study of Nebraska history and the western region. 
He soon became a leading author in this field. He was 
master of Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, German and 
Italian languages and easily translated documents from 
them. His industry in the field of historical study was sur- 
prising, even in the last years when his strength was sapped 
by repeated surgical operations. He was master of a good 
English style and wrote acceptably on all historical topics. 
His library included many thousands of letters and docu- 
ments and his ambition was to put them into an historical 
narrative dealing with the western region. He was a de- 
lightful companion as well as scholar. He will be missed by 
all who came in contact with him and by none more than 
by the members of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 








Rev. Michael A. Shine. Vice President Nebraska State 
Historical Society, 1927 
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A PROPOSITION 


By the Nebraska State Historical Society to the Kansas 
Historical Society. 


A question of historical truth and accuracy has arisen 
between Nebraska and Kansas. It is the true location of 
the Republican Pawnee Indian Village where on September 
29, 1806, Lieut. Z. M. Pike ordered down the Spanish 


flag and saw the Stars and Stripes rise in its stead. 


Kansas claims the site is near Republic, Kansas, about 
eight miles southeast of Hardy, Nebraska. It has there 
erected a $3,000 granite monument. A committee of the 
Kansas Historical Society in 1926 made a survey and re- 
port that their monument is on the true site. That report 
was unanimously adopted by the Kansas Historical Society 


Board on October 19, 1926. 


It is the judgment of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society Board that the true site is in Nebraska, between 
the towns of Guide Rock and Red Cloud, on the south side 
of the Republican river, about thirty miles northwest of 
the Kansas monument. It is the belief of Nebraska that 
the original Pike documents, the topography of the 
country, and the Indian village remains prove Nebraska's 
case beyond reasonable doubt. 


State pride on each side of the 40th degree of latitude 
supports opposite opinion. It is desirable to determine the 
historical truth. The Nebraska State Historical Society 
makes this proposition: 


A competent expert in the field of western history and 
ethnology shall be agreed upon by the executive heads of 
the two state historical societies, the U. S. Bureau of 
Ethnology and the American Historical Association. With- 
in one year from his appointment, the expert chosen shall 
perform the following services: He shall visit the route 
followed by Pike between the Arkansas and Republican 
rivers and the Indian village sites claimed as the locations 
of the Pike flag incident in 1806. He shall notify the Ne- 
braska and Kansas Historical Societies thirty days in ad- 
vance of the date of this journey so that representatives 
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of each society may accompany him. He shall carefully 
examine all documents cited by each society. He shall 
render a written decision and furnish a copy to each society 
for publication. 

Compensation and expenses of such expert shall be 
paid before the decision is rendered, one half by the Ne- 
braska State Historical Society, one half by the Kansas 
Historical Society. 





WHERE THE SPANISH FLAG CAME DOWN AND THE 
STARS AND STRIPES WENT UP 


—___—. 


By ADDISON E. SHELDON 





This issue of the Nebraska History Magazine is devoted 
chiefly to the discoveries made at an ancient Indian village 
on the south side of the Republican river in Webster county, 
Nebraska. The relation of that Indian village to the historic 
village of the Republican Pawnee where on September 29, 
1806, Lieutenant Z. M. Pike ordered down the Spanish 
flag and in its stead saw the Stars and Stripes raised by the 
Pawnee tribe is included in discussion of the discoveries. 


It has been the aim of the editor of this magazine to put 
into record form all the important evidence and argument 
respecting the controversy between Nebraska and Kansas 
upon this historic Pawnee Indian Village Site. The publi- 
cation of this issue has been delayed in order that the Kan- 
sas case as presented by its own historical society might be 


included. 


Much expense has been made in preparing maps and 
other illustrations. The design has been to make this dis- 
cussion as complete as possible. Elsewhere in this magazine 
is printed the proposition of the Nebraska Historical Society 
to the Kansas Historical Society upon the question raised. 
In this magazine is embodied the research article of Mr. F. 
J. Munday, an attorney of Red Cloud, Nebraska; also the 
personal story of Mr. A. T. Hill, of Hastings, the discoverer 
and owner of this Indian village; also numerous quotations 
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from original documents relating to the Pawnee tribes and 
their location; also a bibliography of authorities examined. 


It remains for me in the fewest words possible to sum- 
marize the case as viewed by the Nebraska Historical 
Society: 


Maps. The original map made hy Lieutenant Pike 
shows the direction and distance of his travel ending at the 
Republican Pawnee Village. The route upon his original 
map (reproduced herein) shows a northwest direction. 
Lieutenant Pike was too well trained a man to mistake the 
direction in which he was travelling. 


The village site. The Nebraska Indian village site 
exactly fits the description written by Lieutenant Pike. The 
Kansas monument site wholly fails to fit it. 


Sites of Pawnee Indian villages. The customary site of 
old Pawnee Indian villages was on a hill and not in the 
low bottom next to a river. The Kansas committee deny 
this well known fact. The Nebraska Society is prepared 
with the evidence. New evidence comes in as we go to 
press. In the December, 1927, issue of “Chronicles of 
Oklahoma,” is an article by Joseph Thoburn of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society upon discovery of Quivera vilage 
sites in Rice county, Kansas. On page 409 he says: ““These 
village sites were practically all on high ground, with few if 
any superficial traces of such remains on creek valley lands.” 
Mr. Thoburn believes that these villages were of Kitkehahki 
(or Republican) Pawnee origin. 


Indian remains found. The astonishing extent of the 
Nebraska Indian village site, the number of houses therein, 
the graves, the kind and extent of artifacts found, the 
medals unearthed, all indicate that the location of the chief 
Pawnee village at the time of Lieutenant Pike’s Expedition 
was upon the land now owned by Mr. A. T. Hill. 


Confident in its possession of the true site and of the 
historical evidence to sustain its position the Nebraska State 
Historical Society awaits the answer to its proposition made 
to the Kansas Historical Society. 
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Mr. A. T, Hill's Own Story 


By A. T. Hill, Hastings, Nebraska 


In response to the request of Superintendent Sheldon 
of the Nebraska Historical Society to tell the story of my 
connection with the Pawnee Village Site on the Republican 
river, on Nebraska soil, between Guide Rock and Red 
Cloud, | give with pleasure the following brief account: 


My fermer home was in Kansas, and being a lover of 
history and greatly interested in historical events and in 
the marking and preservation of the places where they oc- 
curred | was present in 1906 at the unveiling of the Pike 
monument in Republic County, Kansas. This meeting and 
celebration greatly stimulated my interest in this particular 
event. | had read before the account of Pike's explorations 
and had admired his attitude and method in dealing with 
the Indians at the Pawnee village, but I now began the 
real study of the site visited by Pike. 


I read the publications of the Kansas and Nebraska 
Historical Societies and many other books and writings on 
early western history. The numerous suggestions by the 
early authorities that Pike’s Pawnee Village was located in 
Nebraska, somewhere in the vicinity of Red Cloud, and 
their final conclusion, when no appropriate village site could 
be located there, that the one in Kansas must be the village 
Pike visited, caused me to wonder if the true spot had 
really been found. I secured and read the Expeditions of 
Pike by Elliott Coues. A careful study of his line of march 
from the journal and map, and the description of the 
village by both Pike and Wilkinson, when compared with 
the topography of the surrounding country, the geographical 
location and extent of the village, where the monument 
was placed, led me to believe that the Pawnees with whom 
Pike councilled must have been some distance north and 
west of the site marked by the Kansas monument. 


During this time | had moved to Hastings, Nebraska, 
and engaged in the business of marketing cars. My work 




















A .T. Hill, Hastings, Nebr. Discoverer of Pike-Pawnee Village 
Site in 1923. 
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now carried me over the territory where I thought the lost 
Indian village had been and | kept up a constant inquiry 
in search of such an Indian Village site. It was difficult to 
obtain information of the people living in this neighbor- 
hood locating such a village site. In 1921 myself and three 
friends spent a week end in camp about a mile and a half 
from this site. We fished a part of the time and devoted the 
rest of the time to searching for Indian arrow-heads, pottery 
or whatever relics might be available, but with very little 
success. Among those of whom we enquired was a man 
who had farmed the land for eleven years, on which a part 
of this site was located, but his answer was the same as that 
of others. He knew of no such a village. 


In November of 1923, while working along White Rock 
Creek, in Kansas, directly south of this village, | called on 
Mr. Redden, who lives there on the creek. During our 
conversation he mentioned an Indian skeleton and an old 
Spanish saddle that he had dug up on the old DeWitt farm, 
some four or five years previous to that time. He very 
gladly showed me the relics and consented to my request 
to direct me to the site. We drove up there and by in- 
quiring of Mr. George DeWitt, who was living on the farm 
at that time we obtained the following information: When 
his father, who homesteaded the land in 1872, broke the 
land it was covered with these lodge rings, fortification 
walls, caches, etc. They gathered great numbers of stone 
mauls, axes, war clubs and such like, threw them in the holes 
and plowed over them. He stated that the land was literal- 
ly covered with such relics of Indian life. 


The following Sunday Mr. A. L. Dougherty, Mr. George 
DeWitt and myself opened a grave on the hill overlooking 
the village and discovered the remains of an adult Indian. 
In addition to things of Indian design buried with the 
skeleton we found a Spanish bridle bit and spur. I then 
wrote to Superintendent Sheldon of the Nebraska Historical 
Society giving a general description of the village site dis- 
covered and the things taken from the grave we had 
opened. Delighted with the village I had found I| surveyed 
and compared it with Pike's description. 
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It was directly at the base of a considerable hill. Across 
the river was another large and commanding hill, such as 
the one described as being occupied by Pike’s camp. After 
driving to this hill we found the gun pits and other evi- 
dence of a camp. While waiting for a reply from Mr. 
Sheldon a holiday was enjoyed in driving from this place, 
following as nearly as possible the route outlined by Pike, 
to the Arkansas river. Many of the land marks mentioned 
by him were recognized on this trip. (given in Munday’s 
account. ) 


The following spring (May 18, 1924) Superintendent 
Sheldon and myself with a number of others present opened 
a number of the graves. In the grave of a child of eight 
or ten years was found a beautiful pipe of the rarest work- 
manship, beads made from the bones of animals and from 
the shells of mussels found in the Nebraska rivers. The 
complete skeleton of an eagle rested upon the child's breast, 
showing how high was the esteem of this little one and how 
deep the love of those who laid the child away. But not 
one article in this grave was found which had come from the 
white traders. Fifty feet from this grave was found the 
skeleton of a woman and singularly enough beads of Euro- 
pean manufacture, a hair comb, a steel rifle barrel used in 
weaving, and other articles which showed the white trad- 
ers had reached the village before this burial. In another 
grave was the skeleton of a large man with numerous articles 
of both Indian and white manufacture and the fragments 
of a box containing parts of a printed document. 


These lodge circles, these graves and their contents, 
proved beyond a doubt that here was the site of an import- 
ant Indian village, occupied for a period covering many 
years. After observing well the topography of the sur- 
rounding country, Superintendent Sheldon accepted my in- 
vitation to accompany me on a subsecquent trip from the 
Indian village site to the big bend of the Arkansas river. 
This trip we made in November of 1924. We returned 
from it driving eastward to the approximate point of Pike's 
route as shown on his map. We followed his route northwest 
toward the Pawnee village. We carefully noted, both going 
and returning, the topography of the country, the distances 











Bear Pipe found in grave on Hill, Republican Pawnee village 
site, Webster County, Nebr. 
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described by Pike, the camping ground, the location and 
the directions of the streams. We drove then to the location 
of the Kansas Historical Monument in Republic county, 
Kansas. We studied the relation of this site to the route 
described by Pike, with the location of the Indian village 
described by him, with the camping ground on the north 
side of the Republican river as described by him. We then 
turned westward and drove to the Indian village site in 
Nebraska, between Red Cloud and Guide Rock. Again 
we studied and compared the country, and location of the 
village with each detail as given by Pike. We reached the 
conclusion that the site of the Kansas Historical Monument 
was an impossible one, either by Pike's map or his narrative 
or by the combined use of both. We reached the further 
conclusion that the Indian village site in Nebraska filled all 
the requirements of Pike's narrative and map, and filled 
them especially well at the points where the Kansas Histori- 
cal Monument site totally failed to fill them. 


I became more deeply interested than ever in this 
Pawnee Indian village site on the Republican in Nebraska. 
In order to carry out my desire for investigation and for 
the preservation of this Indian village site for future histori- 
cal use | determined to buy the land, which I did in March, 
1925. The village site and the large graveyard on the hill 
were on different quarter sections and I, therefore, purchased 
both farms, making me 320 acres. Since the purchase of 
the land I have continued to farm it, but I have made 
special arrangements for a complete survey of the site, for 
the marking of all the earth lodge sites upon it, for the 
exploration of the Indian graveyard and the preservation 
of the historical material found there. 


Explorations have been carried on continuously under 
my supervision since the purchase of the land up to the 
present time. Most of my spare time and holidays have 
been enjoyed in the work of surveying, mapping, making 
drawings of and excavating the caches, graves and house 
sites at this Indian village. The pottery work, flint and stone 
implements, bone awls, picks, and hide tanning tools, etc., 
are unquestionably of the same design and workmanship 
as that of the Pawnees on the Platte and Loup rivers. A 
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great wealth of this kind of material has been taken from 
this site, but sufficient quantity of it remains in the un- 
disturbed graves and house sites to satisfy the minds of any 
who wish to make arrangements for guidance and visit the 
site. A large room in the Hastings Museum is filled with 
this material, where it has been well labeled and catalogued 
and beautifully arranged in glass cases by Mr. A. M. 
Brooking. The important articles foreign to Indian work- 
manship are Spanish bridle bits, and spurs, United States, 
British and Spanish peace medals, coins, soldiers’ buttons 
and two brass medallions. On the buttons and medallions 
are fifteen stars, and on one is the raised figure “I"’, the 
number of Pike's infantry. The importance of many of 
these finds will be shown elsewhere in this number. 


Asa result of conversation with Superintendent Sheldon 
of the Nebraska Historical Society invitations were sent 
out to all the Historical Societies and to the Bureau of 
Ethnology at Washington endeavoring to arrange a con- 
venient time for a visit to the Republican Valley by the 
leading scholars in the field of Western History and a de- 
termination, if possible, of the true site of the Pike-Pawnee 
Village. Special invitations were sent to the Kansas Histori- 
cal Society at Topeka, urging it to send as many representa- 
tives as possible. 


Many responses were received to this invitation. In 
most cases the Societies expressed their interest, but felt 
doubtful that they could undertake the time and expense 
required. The date of the investigation was October 12, 
1925. The day before that date a telegram was sent to 
Secretary William E. Connelley of the Kansas Historical 
Society at Topeka expressing the hope that representatives 
of that Society would join with us in the investigation. 
Upon the date a party of Kansas and Nebraska citizens, in- 
cluding Mrs. M. O. Kamp, a member of the Kansas Histori- 
cal Society, examined the surroundings of the Nebraska 
Indian village and camp, compared it with the one de- 
scribed by Pike. The party then drove some forty miles 
south and east and made a similar survey of the Historical 
Monument Site near Republic, Kansas. It was the unani- 
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mous opinion of those present that the Nebraska site filled 
the requirements of Pike's narrative and map and that the 
Kansas site did not fill its conditions. 


It has been my plan in the purchase and in the ex- 
ploration of this ancient Pawnee village to preserve the 
evidences of its occupation, to make the site available for 
the public under conditions which would retain its im- 
portant features, to arrange and preserve the historical 
material found upon the site and to secure the erection of a 
suitable monument which should commemorate this village 
and the events taking place there. It is my belief that this 
site marks the Pike-Pawnee Council which resulted in the 
hauling down of the Spanish flag and raising of the Stars 
and Stripes on the Nebraska-Kansas plains, constituting an 
important patriotic event in American history, which to- 
gether with stories of the Pawnee people on the Republican 
river should be marked and preserved for future historical 
records of the great plains. 
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Pike--Pawnee Village Site 


REVIEW AND SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE 
IN THE CASE 


By Frank J. Munday, Red Cloud, Nebraska 


In 1806, Lieutenant Pike, with twenty-two soldiers and 
with the assistance of Lieutenant Wilkinson, ascended the 
Missouri and Osage Rivers into what is the present state of 
Kansas and thence northwest across the Smoky Hill, Saline 
and Solomon rivers to the village of the Republican Pawnee 
Indians, situated on the Republican river, about six miles 


southeast of Red Cloud, Nebraska. 


The exact location of this village was not determined 
until recently, when, by the untiring efforts of Mr. A. T. 
Hill of Hastings, Nebraska, with the able assistance of Hon. 
A. E. Sheldon, Superintendent of the Nebraska State Histor- 
ical Society, it was definitely identified. 


It is important, while our country is yet in its infancy, 
to determine the exact location of this village so that future 
generations may know the place so intimately connected 
with our early history. It was at this village on September 
29, 1806, that Pike by means of his tact and bravery per- 
suaded Characterish, (or Sharitarish) the Indian Chief of 
the village, to haul down the Spanish Flag, erected by the 
Spaniards from New Spain, a short time before the arrival 
of Pike, and to raise the Stars and Stripes which have never 
been taken down. This act completed the downfall of 
Spanish authority in Nebraska and the plains of the central 
West, which were a part of the Louisiana Purchase, then 
recently acquired from France. 


Kansas Honors the Event. 


In 1901, the State of Kansas, ever alert in marking and 
preserving historical places within its boundaries, erected a 
monument near Republic, Kansas, at a place where it con- 
ceived the location of this Pawnee Republic had been. 
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Kansas Pike Monument near Republic, Kansas. 
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This action on the part of the citizens of the great state of 
Kansas was indeed commendable. It was probably justifi- 
able with the facts then known. But since the erection of 
this monument other facts have been discovered and the 
location of the village visited by Pike found to have been 
elsewhere than where the monument is erected. 


Believing that the citizens of the world, including mem- 
bers of the Kansas State Historical Society, are in search 
for historical truth and that they are open minded and 
willing to concede what the facts show, | beg leave to 
present and submit the following: 


The evidences submitted are records and files of the 
War Department, Pike's official reports to the War De- 
partment and to the general in charge of the United States 
Army, the chart, map, record and letters of Pike pertain- 
ing to his visit to this Indian village, the report of Lieutenant 
Wilkinson on this visit to the Pawnee Indian village, and 
other documents, the authenticity of which cannot be dis- 
puted. The contour of the country adjoining the monument 
near Republic, Kansas, and the cortour of the country ad- 
joining the Pawnee Republic village near Red Cloud, Ne- 
braska, and the location of the streams and the surface of 
the country, north of the Solomon river, will also be care- 
fully considered as well as the many evidences of the 
Pawnee Indian village found at the old location near Red 
Cloud, Nebraska. A comparison will also be made of the 
facts showing why the Pike Pawnee village was situated near 


Red Cloud and not near Republic. 


It will be assumed by me that the copies of documents 
set out by Dr. Elliott Coues in his excellent edition of the 
expeditions of Lieutenant Zebulon Montgomery Pike, pub- 
lished in 1895 in three volumes, are authentic. Dr. Coues 
was the late secretary and naturalist of the United States 
Geological Survey, a member of the National Academy of 
Sciences and a noted author on such subjects. 


Also a photostatic copy of Pike’s map will be offered. 


Pike’s Ability as an Explorer. 


Pike was no novice in exploring among the Indians. 
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The year before he undertook the expedition now under 
consideration, he explored the Mississippi River to its 
source and made a detailed and careful report of the same, 
showing his travel courses and distances and his dealings 
with many Indian tribes. 


In 1806 after he left the Pawnee village he marched 
about 100 miles south and slightly west until he struck the 
Arkansas river. At this place Lieutenant Wilkinson with a 
few men descended the Arkansas river to its mouth and 
Pike ascended the river into Colorado, was taken prisoner 
by the Spanish authorities of New Spain, and in 1808 was 
returned to his own country at Nachitoches, Louisiana. 


Pike was authorized by General Wilkinson, com- 
mander-in-chief cf the U. S. Army, to make this expedition 
on account of his peculiar fitness. 


An idea of the record that Pike was to make of this 
journey is seen by the letter of instruction from General 


Wilkinson dated June 24, 1806, in part, as follows: 


“‘Let your courses be regulated by your compass, 
and your distances by your watch, to be noted in a 
fieldbook; and | would advise you, when circumstances 
permit, to protract and lay down in a separate book 
the march of the day at every evening's halt. 

The instruments which | have furnished you will 
enable you to ascertain the variation of the magnetic 
needle and the latitude with exactitude; and at every 
remarkable point | wish you to employ your tele- 
scope in observing the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, 
having previously regulated and adjusted your watch 
by your quadrant, taking care to note with great nicety 
the periods of immersions and emersions of the 
eclipsed satellites." 


So Pike, the man who was peculiarly fitted by training 
and experience, was to record all important facts of this 
new territory which he was exploring and report the same 
to his government. 


Account of the Journey by Lieut. Pike. 
In pursuance of these instructions Pike recorded the 
data and performed the duties that were allotted to him. 
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To reinforce his notes and journal he made a map showing 
the courses and distances covered by him from day to day. 
On the opposite page is a photostatic copy of that part of his 
map showing the Pawnee Indian village and his journey 
thereto and covering about the last 100 miles of this journey 
to, and return from the village. 


The original map of Pike has only the following words 
indicated on it, viz., ““Camp of American Troops,” “‘Repub- 
lican Fork’’, “Solomons Fork", “Little Saline’, “Grand 
Saline’, “Smoky Hill Fork", and “Dividing Ridges of the 


Kansas and Arkansaw Waters’. 


The other words and figures shown on the copy of his 
map above were put there by me, to identify the present 
names of the different streams shown on Pike's map; the 
present towns and villages; the location of the monument 
near Republic, Kansas; and to otherwise identify the village 
near Red Cloud. However, the dotted line indicated on 
the map as showing Pike's journey is on his original map; 
the places designated by ‘*x”’ are on his original map as 
showing the places where he camped; and the places desig- 
nated by ‘‘o” are also on his original map as indicating 
the places where the Spanish troops camped when they 
visited the village a few weeks before Pike arrived. 


With these facts in view let us take up that part of 
Pike's journey which relates to the Pawnee Indian village. 


Commencing on the evening of September 21 it seems 
agreed that Pike camped on a branch of what is now Salt 
Creek, designated on Pike's map as “‘Little Saline’ and 
identified as **7"" on the map. 


His map and record indicate that he marched north- 
west on September 22, and camped south of the Solomon 
Fork at the place identified as **6"’ on the map on the eve- 
ning of the 22nd. This would place his camp somewhere 
in the southeastern part of what is now Mitchell County, 
Kansas. 


His record for September 23 is as follows: 


“Sept. 23d. Marched early and passed a large 
fork of the Kans river, which | suppose to be the one 
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generally called Solomon's. One of our horses fell 
into the water and wet his load. Halted at ten o'clock 
on a branch of this fork. We marched at half past one 
o'clock, and encamped at sundown on a stream where 
we had a great difficulty to find water. We were over- 
taken by a Pawnee, who encamped with us. He 
offered his horse for our use. Distance 21 miles.” 


Thus Pike crossed the Solomon, a little west of the 
present site of Beloit, Kansas, on the 23rd and on the 
evening of the 23rd camped on a branch of Limestone 
Creek at a place identified as “5"° on the map. Attention 
is especially called to the fact that these branches of the 
Limestone Creek which Pike crossed are shown on his map 
as running towards the west. 


Note that on this map the distance is indicated on a 
scale of about 30 miles to the inch. 


This would place Pike’s camp about six miles west of 
Jewell City, Kansas, on the evening of September 23rd. 


The following is the entry in Pike's record for Sep- 
tember 24th. 


“Sept. 24th. We could not find our horses until 
late, when we marched..... . Before three o'clock 
we were joined by several Pawnees; one of them wore 
a scarlet coat, with a small medal of General Wash- 
ington, and a Spanish medal also. We encamped at 
sunset on a middle-sized branch and were joined by 
several Pawnees in the evening, who brought us some 
buffalo meat. Here we saw some mules, horses, 
bridles, and blankets, which they obtained of the 
Spaniards. Few only had breech cloths, most being 
wrapped in buffalo robes, otherwise quite naked. 
Distance 18 miles.” 


The map shows that the branches of Limestone Creek 
were crossed on the 24th and that he proceeded northwest 
about four or five miles west of the present city of Mankato, 
Kansas, and across a branch of White Rock Creek. His 
camp for the evening of the 24th is not shown on his map. 
But, computing the distance and following his line of march 
as indicated by the dotted line on his map, it would be on 
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White Rock Creek about at the place identified as ‘4’ on 
the map. In his record he states that he reached the Indian 
village the next day (September 25) and that the distance 
is about twelve miles from where he camped on the evening 
of the 24th. The camp on the evening of the 24th was a 
little west of the present village of Burr Oak, Kansas. 


Pawnee Reception and Their Village. 


Pike's account of his arrival at the Pawnee village is as 
follows: 


“Sept. 25th. We marched at a good hour, and in 
about eight miles struck a very large road on which the 
Spanish troops had returned, and on which we could 
yet discover the grass beaten down in the direction 
which they went. 


When we arrived within about three miles of the 
village, we were requested to remain, as the ceremony 
of receiving the Osage into the towns was to be per- 
formed here. There was a small circular spot, clear 
of grass, before which the Osage sat down. We were 
a small distance in advance of the Indians. The 
Pawnees then advanced within a mile of us, halted, 
divided into two troops, and came on each flank at 
full charge, making all the gestures and performing the 
maneuvers of a real war charge. They then encircled 
us around, and the chief advanced in the center and 
gave us his hand; his name was Characterish. He was 
accompanied by his two sons and a chief by the name 
of Iskatappe. The Osage were still seated; but Belle 
Oiseau then rose, came forward with a pipe, and pre- 
sented it to the chief, who took a whiff, or two from it. 
We then proceeded; the chief, Lieutenant Wilkinson, 
and myself in front; my sergeant, on a white horse, 
next with the colors; then our horses and baggage, es- 
corted by our men, with the Pawnees on each side, 
running races, etc. When we arrived on the hill over 
the town we were again halted, and the Osage seated 
in a row; when each Pawnee who intended so to do 
presented them with a horse and gave a pipe to smoke 
to the Osage to whom he had made the present. In 
this manner were eight horses given. Lieutenant Wil- 
kinson then proceeded with the party to the river 
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above the town, and encamped. I! went up to our 
camp in the evening, having a young Pawnee with me 
loaded with corn for my men. Distance 12 miles. As 
the chief had invited us to his lodge to eat, we though 
it proper for one to go. At the lodge he gave me many 
particulars which were interesting to us, relative to 
the late visit of the Spaniards.” 


Later Pike, in writing of his visit to the Pawnee Indian 
village, stated: 


“From the east branch of the Kans river (by our 
route) to the Pawnee Republic on the Republican 
fork (see chart), the prairies are low, with high grass; 
the country abounds with salines, and the earth ap- 
pears to be impregnateed with nitrous and common 
salts. The immediate border of the Republican fork 
near the village is high ridges, but this is an exception 
to the general face of the country.” 


The words “‘by our route’’ and “see chart’’ are Pike's. 
They indicate that Pike relied on his chart, believed that it 
was correct and that it showed the true location of the 
Pawnee Indian village. 


At the same time he wrote: 


“They are extremely addicted to gaming, and 
have for that purpose a smooth piece of ground cleared 
out on each side of the village for about 150 yards in 
length, on which they play the three following games.” 


On each side of the Indian village near Red Cloud 
there is a level flat of ground about 150 yards long, that 
was undoubtedly the Indian playgrounds mentioned by 
Pike. 


Pike reached the Pawnee Indian village on September 
25th, after traveling 12 miles on that day. Not only his 
line of march, as indicated by his map and the description 
of the streams crossed, but a comparison of the distances 
traveled on September 22nd, 23rd and 24th, indicate that 
Pike camped on White Rock creek at about the place above 
designated. 
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As stated by Pike, Lieutenant Wilkinson proceeded 
with the party to the river above the town and encamped 
on the evening of September 25th. Pike indicates this camp 
on his map as “Camp of American Troops” and identified 
by me as “I”. 


The latitude and longitude given by Pike are incorrect 
and therefore his figures as to latitude and longitude are 
of no assistance in determining the location of the Indian 
village he visited. But his notes and map indicate well 
known rivers, hills and other parts of the country covered, 
and with this description, these places are identified. So 
it is of the Indian village near Red Cloud. 


There is no question but that there was a large and 
prosperous Pawnee village near the present site of Red 
Cloud, Nebraska, at the time that Pike made this expedi- 
tion. It is also a historical fact that the Pawnees had several 
villages and that there was also a Pawnee village located 
across the Republican river from the present city of Re- 
public, Kansas, where the monument is located, at a place 
designated by me “9” on the map. This village which was 
near Republic was about one mile south of the mouth of 
White Rock creek, which creek is shown on Pike’s map, 
and flows into the Republican river, at the place designated 
on map as “8”. 


Account of the Journey by Lieut. Wilkinson. 


Lieutenant Wilkinson afterwards made a separate re- 
port of this visit to the Pawnee Indian village, before Lieu- 
tenant Pike had returned from Mexico, and at a time 
when he believed that Pike was lost. When Pike published 
his book in 1810 he included this report in the book, in- 


dicating its correctness. 


The Wilkinson report relating to the visit to this Indian 
village is as follows: 


se 


we arrived at the town of the Re- 
publicon Pawnee on the 25th of September . 


Early on the morning of the 25th we were joined 
by a few more savages of distinction, headed by the 
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brother of Characterish, or White Wolf, chief of the 
nation, who was to act as master of the ceremonies to 
our formal entry. Preparatory to our march, we had 
our men equipped as neatly as circumstances would 
admit. About mid-day we reached the summit of a 
lofty chain of ridges, where we were requested to halt 
and await the arrival of the chief, who was half a mile 
from us, with 300 horsemen, who were generally 
naked, except buffalo robes and breech cloths, and 
painted with white, yellow, blue, and black paint. At 
the word of the chief the warriors divided, and, push- 
ing on at full speed, flanked us on the right and left, 
yelling in a most diabolical manner. The chief ad- 
vanced in front, accompanied by Iskatappe, or Rich 
Man, the second great personage of the village and his 
two sons, who were clothed in scarlet cloth. They 
approached slowly, and when within 100 yards the 
three latter halted; Characterish advanced in great 
state, and when within a few paces of us stretched out 
his hand and cried, “Bon jour."" Thus ended the first 
ceremony. We moved on about a mile further, and 
having gained the summit of a considerable hill, we 
discovered the village directly at its base. We here 
were again halted, and the few Osages who accom- 
panied us were ordered in front and seated in rank 
entire. The chief squatted on his hams in front of 
them and filled a calumet, which several different 
Indians took from him and handed the Osages to 
smoke. This was called the horse-smoke, as each per- 
son who took the pipe from the chief intended to 
present the Osages a horse. Mr. Pike and Dr. Robin- 
son afterward accompanied the chief to his lodge, and 
I moved on with the detachment and formed our 
camp on the opposite bank of the Republican fork of 
the Kansas river, on a commanding hill which had been 
selected as the most favorable situation for making 
observations, though very inconvenient on_account 
of wood and water, which we had to transport nearly 
a quarter of a mile.” 


The Return Trip. 


On October 7th at 2 p. m. Pike and his party left the 


Pawnee village and marched towards the Arkansas River 


and his record for that day is in part as follows: 
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“When I was once on the summit of the hill which 
overlooks the village, | felt my mind relieved from a 
heavy burden; yet all the evil | wished the Pawnees 
was that | might be the instrument, in the hands of our 
government, to open their ears and eyes with a strong 
hand, to convince them of our power. 


Our party now consisted of two officers, one 
doctor, 18 soldiers, one interpreter, three Osage men, 
and one woman, making 25 warriors. We marched 
out and encamped on a small branch distant seven 
miles, on the same route we came in. Rain in the 
night.” 


Thus Pike again camped, on October 7th when he was 
leaving the village, on a branch of the White Rock Creek. 
Not only does he state that he traveled over part of the 
same route on which he came in but his map clearly indi- 
cates that he retraced his steps as shown from “2” to “3” 
and probably camped on the Burr Oak branch of the White 
Rock. See “15”. 


Spanish Camp Indicates Large Number. 
On October 8th his report is in part as follows: 


“‘Marched at ten o'clock, and at four o'clock came 
to the place where the Spanish troops encamped the 
first night they left the Pawnee village. Their en- 
campment was circular, having only small fires round 
the circle to cook by. We counted 59 fires; now if we 
allow six men to each fire, they must have been 354 
in number. We encamped on a large branch of the 
second fork of the Kans. river. Distance 18 miles.” 


The “‘large branch” of the Kans river referred to 
above is the Solomon. Pike indicates his camp at the place 
identified as “16’’ on his map and is what is now known 
as Porcupine Creek. The distance figures correctly if he 
camped on Burr Oak Creek on the evening of the 7th. 


Pike's report on October 9th is in part as follows: 


“Marched at eight o'clock, being detained until 
that time by our horses being at a great distance 
.Then, for the first time in my life, I 
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saw animals slaughtered by the true savages with 
their original weapons, bows and arrows; they buried 
the arrow up to the plume in the animal. We took a 
piece of meat and pursued our party; we overtook 
them and encamped within the Grand or Solomon 
Fork, which we had crossed lower down on the 23d 
of September, on our route to the Pawnees. This 
was the Spanish encamping ground. Distance 18 


miles.” 


This text locates Pike at camp on the evening of Oc- 
tober 9th at the place indicated at “10° on the map. At 
this point Pike also indicated the Spanish camping ground 
‘“o"’ and his own by “x. This is the “Grand or Solomon 
Fork” although the south fork of the river is not indicated 
on his map. The distance again is given about correct in 
his notes, as indicated by his map, as 18 miles. It will be 
observed that Porcupine Creek and the other creeks crossed 
on October 9th flowed in a southeasterly direction into a 


branch of the Solomon. 


On October 10th no distance is given, but his map in- 
dictates at the place identified as || that he traveled about 
10 miles. His notes in part on that day are as follows: 


To the West of the Blue Hills. 


“We left a large ridge on our left and at sundown 


crossed it.” 


These are the Blue Hills in Mitchell County, Kansas, 
which Pike passed to his left. 


It will not be necessary to trace Pike's journey any 
further or to quote his notes any further for the purpose of 
the present inquiry. However, Pike proceeded south and 
a little west and struck the Arkansas river on October 18th. 


Location of the Camp With Reference to the Pawnee 

Village. 

When Pike stated the march was “‘to the river above 
the town” he was using the ordinary language used when 
referring to the direction in which the river flowed. If he 
had said to the river below it would have meant down- 





Front and back of British medal found in grave of Chief, 
Republican Pawnee Village, Webster County, Nebr. 
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stream. Then he immediately states that he went “up to 
the camp in the evening’’. Also on September 26th he says 
we moved camp down on the “prairie hill’’ nearer the 
village. Wilkinson also states that the camp was on the 
“opposite bank’ of the Republican on a “commanding 
hill’. 

Is there a reasonable doubt that the camp was on the 
north side of the river and a little west of the Pawnee vil- 
lage on a high hill? The location impressed both Pike and 
Wilkinson. The river runs about due east here, but slightly 
to the southeast. 


If the village Pike visited was near Republic, Kansas, 
where was the location of the camp above the village? 
Where is the commanding hill? It is low country for miles 
to the north of the village near Republic. There is no hill 
and no topography at Republic which meets Pike's descrip- 


tion. 


If Pike had visited the Indian village near Republic he 
would have traveled on September 24th and 25th in an 
easterly direction and somewhat north instead of to the 
northwest as indicated on his map. Especially is this true 
of his journey for the last 12 miles traveled on September 
25th which would have. been very much to the northeast 
instead of directly to the northwest as indicated by his map. 


Would such a competent man as Pike make so great 
an error and report the same to his government? Would 
he mark his route northwest when he had marched north- 
east? Yet that is required if the site at Republic is correct. 


Location of Streams by Map and Notes. 


Pike indicates on his map the streams that he crossed 
on September 24th while traveling in a northwesterly di- 
rection. If he had visited the Indian village at Republic, 
how could be have crossed these streams? If Pike visited 
the Indian village near Republic, instead of the Indian vil- 
lage near Red Cloud, his map is in error about 34 miles, 
as the village near Republic is about 25 miles east and 9 
miles south of the village indicated on Pike’s map. Pike's 
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map shows that the camp of the American troops was 
north of the village and at a place where the river ran a 
great distance from west to east. At the village near Re- 
public the river runs abruptly to the south and southeast. 
Is it probable Pike made such mistakes? The Indian village 
visited by Pike is indicated by him by dots on his map, “*2"’. 


The map and notes indicate that Pike retraced his steps 
southeast from the village for about five miles and then 
turned southwest and traveled about seven miles on Octo- 
ber 7th. Southwest from the village is Burr Oak Creek 
where he undoubtedly camped on the evening of October 
7th. If Pike had been at the Pawnee village near Republic 
and had traveled about five miles southeast and then turned 
southwest, where is the creek indicated on his map on 
which he camped October 7th? Where is the creek on 
which Pike camped on the evening of October 8th which 
flows into the Limestone from the west? Where are all 
the creeks that flow into a branch of the Solomon river 
which Pike crossed on October 9th? There are none if 
Pike visited the Pawnee village near Republic that he 
could cross and have his courses and distances correct as 
indicated by his map and notes. Pike would be in error 
again if the Pawnee village that he visited was near Re- 
public. 


Thus the documentary evidence made by the men who 
actually visited the village—Pike and Wilkinson—cor- 
responds with the description of the streams crossed and 
the territory surrounding the village at Red Cloud and not 
to the territory surrounding the village near Republic and 
the streams in that locality. 


Topography of Country Traversed. 


A description of the country indicated by Pike's route 
to and from the village corresponds to his records. If one 
will go to the Solomon river a short distance west of 
Beloit, Kansas, and follow the route indicated on the map 
he will travel in a northwesterly direction and will arrive 
a little west of Mankato, Kansas, and to the White Rock 
Creek and a little west of Burr Oak, Kansas. He will find 
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the creeks with their fall to the west as Pike found them 
and he will find “the summit of a lofty chain of ridges” 
and “the summit of a considerable hill’’ with the conclu- 
sive evidence of a “village directly at its base’’ and he will 
also find “‘the hill over the town” as Pike and Wilkinson 
found the village 121 years ago. Then if one will proceed 
to cross the Republican river above the town he will find 
a very “commanding hill’ which is a “most favorable 
situation for making observations though very inconvenient 
on account of wood and water” and that it would be neces- 
sary to transport the same about a quarter of a mile. He 
will also find that if he moves down this hill about “‘three- 
fourths of a mile” nearer the location of the village that 
wood and water are plentiful and still a good view is had 
of the village. There are no such locations near Republic. 


Early Evidence of Pike’s Camp. 


He will find more yet! He will find at this location, 
about three-fourths of a mile nearer the village, there is, 
to this day, a circular formation of rifle pits where the 
American troops undoubtedly had their camp. This circle 
of rifle pits is about 100 feet in diameter and an excava- 
tion of one of these pits shows that it was originally about 
4 feet deep. The farm on which these rifle pits and this 
camp are located was taken as a homestead about 57 years 
ago and the place where these rifle pits are found has never 
been plowed and is covered with buffalo grass and has 
always been in pasture. The pioneer who located on this 
place where these rifle pits are found is still living and 
states that these excavations were in the same condition 57 
years ago as they are today and were there when he came 
to the country. If these pits were there 57 years ago, and 
grassed over then, is it not reasonable to presume that they 
had been there many years previous to that time? 


That such protection was necessary by Pike's troops is 
indicated by both the reports of Pike and Wilkinson owing 
to the conduct of the Indians. Wilkinson in his report 
states the following as to the conduct of the Indians while 
the American troops were camped near the village, 
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“The conduct of our neighbors assumed a myster- 
ious change; our guards were several times alarmed 
and finally appearances became so menacing as to 
make it necessary for us to be on our guard day and 
night.” 


The attitude of the Indians is also stated by Pike as 


follows: 


“In the night we were alarmed by some savages 
coming near our camp at full speed; but they retreated 
equally rapidly, on being hailed with fierceness by our 


sentinels.” 


Early settlers in this vicinity state that over 50 years 
ago there was a ford of the Republican river directly north 
of the site of this Indian village and south of where the 
rifle pits are. It is also an established fact that an old 
Pawnee Indian trail crossed the river at about the place of 
this ford and extended south past the Pawnee Indian vil- 
lage and on the west and to the southwest. This was prob- 
ably the route that Pike took when he left the village go- 
ing to the Arkansas river, and the same trail which Mal- 
gares and his Spaniards traveled a few weeks before Pike 


did. 


If one continues to follow Pike on his return as indi- 
cated on the map, he will find Burr Oak Creek about seven 
miles southwest of the village where the troops camped on 
October 7th, and about eighteeen miles further southwest 
he will find Porcupine Creek, which is a branch of the 
Solomon, where the camp is indicated for the evening of 
October 8th and about eighteen miles further he will find 
the branches of the Solomon river where both Pike's and 
the Spanish camps are indicated on his map. 


Comparison of the Republic Site with Pike’s Notes and Map. 


If one would start at Beloit, and attempt to fit Pike’s 
notes and map to the location of the Indian village near 
Republic he will soon be completely lost. An observation 
of the Indian village, near Republic, Kansas, shows that 
the searth lodges or houses were located on the flat over- 
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looking the Republican river and at the place where the 
monument is now located. There is no place for the village 
directly at the base of a considerable hill or a hill over the 
town, but the village is on the only flat hill there is in that 
locality. Extending to the south, southeast and southwest 
of the village near Republic, there is comparatively level 
county for miles and the nearest hills from which the village 
could have been seen are to the southwest about 7 miles. 
But for Pike to have come from this hill to the village he 
would have been traveling nearly east or slightly to 
the northeast. And such a hill with a village that far away 
would hardly be described as a hill with a “‘village directly 
at its base,”’ or “the hill over the town.” At this village, 
also, the Republican River runs nearly south instead of east 
as indicated by Pike at the village he visited. For miles 
north of the village at Republic the country is level. There 
is no hill on the north side of the river where a commanding 
view of the Indian village may be had across the river for 
the American camp as described by Pike and Wilkinson. 
To the northeast of this village there are some hills but 
they are below the elevation of the village. 


Where is the summit of the “lofty chain of ridges” 
mentioned by Wilkinson as extending two or three miles 
from the village if Pike was at the Republic village? You 
cannot find them. 


Pike states “‘the immediate border of the Republican 
fork near the village is high ridges."’ If the village he visit- 
ed is near Republic where are the high ridges? They do 
not exist. 


This fact is significant. Pike’s map shows that the 
Solomon and Saline rivers flow into the Republican. When 
these rivers approach near the Republican they turn south 
and flow into the Smoky Hill river. What does this signify? 


If Pike had visited the village which was near Republic 
he would have been near the mouths of the Solomon and 
Saline rivers in his march northwest and would not have 
made this mistake. But he was about 20 or 25 miles further 
west and traveling northwest. But it will be noted Pike 
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gives the general direction of these rivers correctly. This 
error, as to the rivers, occured because he was not near the 
mouths of these rivers. (See “12° and 13°’). 


It should also be noted that Buffalo Creek which flows 
southeast and enters the Republican about 18 miles below 
Republic and has its source to the northeast near the place 
where Pike indicates his line of march was, is not shown on 
Pike’s map. It is a good sized stream. If Pike had gone 
to the village which was near Republic he would have 
crossed Buffalo Creek. This shows conclusively that he was 
not that far east, but was west as far as the branches of 
Limestone Creek, which he correctly indicates and shows 
on his map as flowing west. When he indicates the Lime- 
stone branches correctly and their general direction, it 
cannot be said that he crossed Buffalo Creek which flowed 
southeast and which he does not even indicate. 


The Pike map also shows that White Rock Creek (‘'8” 
to 17") flows into the Republican river at place indicated 
“8” or about 9 miles north of where the Indian village near 
Republic then was, whereas the village near Republic was 
then located only about one mile south of the mouth of 
White Rock Creek. Also the place where White Rock 
Creek flows into the Republican is shown on the map, as 
turning far too much towards the north. If the Pawnee Indian 
village that Pike visited had been so near the mouth of 
White Rock Creek would he have so placed this creek, es- 
pecially after he had camped near the village for twelve 
days? It does not seem reasonable. No, he so indicated 
the location of this creek because he was not near the mouth 
of the White Rock nor the Indian village near it. (Monu- 
ment at “9"’.) 


A word of explanation as to Pike's naming of the two 
forks of the Kans river will assist in understanding his notes 
and map. Pike refers to these two forks as the Republican 
fork and Smoky Hill fork. They unite as indicated at “14”. 
The Solomon is referred to as a “‘large branch" of the 
second fork (Republican) of the Kans river. 
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Kansas Treaty of 1825 and the Pawnee Village. 


At the time Pike visited the Pawnee village and for 
some time later the Kansas or Kans Indians were located 
northeast and southeast of the Pawnee Indians. In 1825 
the Kansas Indians made a Treaty with the United States 
in which they ceded to the United States their territory 
which is now part of Southeastern Nebraska and North- 
eastern Kansas and south and west along the Solomon 
river. The territory so transferred is designated on map 


below by the figures “"4-5-6-7-8". 


A copy of the treaty is found in Vol. VII St. L. 244. 
In the 18th Annual Report of Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy is the following as to this Treaty: 


“The Kanzas nation cede to the U. S. all lands ly- 
ing within the State of Missouri to which said nation 
has title or claim. The Kanzas nation also cede to the 
U. S. all other lands claimed by them lying W. of the 
State of Missouri and within the following boundaries; 
Beginning at the entrance of the Kanzas river into the 
Missouri; thence N. to the NW. corner of the State of 
Missouri; thence westwardly to the Nodewa river, 30 
miles from its entrance into the Missouri; thence to 
the entrance of the Big Nemahaw river into the Miss- 
ouri, and with that-river to its source; thence to the 
source of the Kansas river, leaving the old village of 
the Pania Republic to the W.; thence on the ridge 
dividing the waters of the Kanzas river from those of 
the Arkansas to the western boundary of the State 
line of Missouri, and with that line 30 miles to the place 
of beginning.” 


The following are a part of the Historical Data and 
Remarks found in the report of the Bureau of Ethnology as 
to this treaty: 


“The description of the boundaries of this cession 
extends to the headwaters of Kansas river, leaving 
the village of the “Pawnee Republic,” however, to the 
W. The sources of the Kansas were at this time very 
imperfectly known, and from collateral facts it is 
evident that the headwaters of Solomon fork were re- 
ferred to.” 
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The map opposite is the map outlined by Bureau of 
American Ethnology of Smithsonian Institution to describe 
the territory covered by that treaty. The numbers are 
placed thereon by me to assist in identification. 


It will be noted that the Pawnee village near Red Cloud 
indicated by “2” is left out of the territory ceded by this 
treaty; that the Pawnee village near Republic indicated “1” 
is included within this territory ceded by the Kansas In- 
dians. 


It will also be noted that in the text of the treaty itself 
that the old village of the Pania (Pawnee) Republic was 
left to the west. 


While this is not conclusive proof that Pike visited the 
Pawnee Republic village near Red Cloud it does give an 
idea of what the Bureau of Ethnology considered as the 
location of the old Pawnee village. The village was of 
importance enough to be designated as the old village of 
the Republic of the Pawnee Indians. These villages were 
probably all about deserted by 1825 as the Pawnees had by 
that time moved north to the Platte river. 


Recent Findings at the Village. 


Pike states that the village had about 44 lodges or 
houses made by dirt piled over logs covering an excava- 
tion about 4 feet deep in the ground; that there were caches 
in which to store their grain; that the Indians had guns, 
bows and arrows; that there were about 1618 persons in 
the village. He also states many times that the Spaniards 
and English had given the Indians medals. Traders visited 
the Indian village and the Indians had some stone and 
metal tools and also paints of different colors and were 
supplied with pottery. 


During the last two years, Mr. A. T. Hill has excavated 
many of the Indian graves on the hill above the Indian 
village near Red Cloud. He has also excavated some of the 
caches and lodges at the base of the hill. He has found 
in the village and graves pottery, rude stone and metal im- 
plements, beads, arrows, arrow points, cut by the Indians 
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from metal hoes, colored paint, Spanish bridle bit, battle 
axes, stone clubs, grain grinders, and many other articles 
used by the Indians when passing from a stone to a metal 
stage of development. The number of the ruins of lodges 
found indicates it was a large village. 


Mr. Hill has found further evidence that this was the 
Pawnee village visited by the Spaniard Col. Malgares, 
shortly before Pike was there. He excavated in the pres- 
ence of many witnesses English and Spanish medals and 
coins. The names of many of these witnesses will be given 
on request to those who are interested. One of these, a 
Spanish peace medal dated 1797, with the efhgy of Charles 
[Ill of Spain on it, was found in an Indian grave. 


I am informed that a photograph of this Spanish medal 
has been submitted to a prominent official of the Museum 
of New Mexico, who has charge of many old Spanish re- 
cords and relics and that he stated of it; 


“I think it pretty safe to consider that this is one 
of the medals presented by Malgares in 1806." 


Also an English peace medal bearing the effigy of 
George III of England, bearing the date of 1762 was found. 


Also an American peace medal of the regular type 
issued by our government after 1801 was found. 


Considering that these medals were those in use by the 
governments mentioned at about the time that the visit was 
made to this village by Pike it would seem fairly conclusive 
that they were some of the medals referred to by him. 


In 1844, Josiah Gregg published a book and map cov- 
ering the territory west of Missouri to the mountains and 
south of the Platte river. It is claimed he made many ex- 
peditions across the plains to the west. This map places 
and letters the “Old Pawnee Village’ about half way be- 
tween 98 and 99 degrees west and on the south bank of 
the Republican river, which would be about the location of 
the Pawnee village near Red Cloud. This map of Gregg 
3 
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is another bit of circumstantial evidence as to the location 
of this Indian village given by a man who lived near the 
time of the active Pawnee Republic. 


An Eminent Authority on Location of the Village. 


Dr. Elliott Coues states that the end of Pike's journey 
is under a cloud until the exact situation of the Pawnee 
village has been found. Dr. Coues died in 1899 before the 
Red Cloud village was called to his attention, but in a foot- 
note to his edition of Pike's explorations he states that it 
must be somewhere near the present town of Red Cloud. 
In doing so he relied on Gregg’s map and was not mistaken 
in so doing. However, before he died the Indian village, 
near Republic, had been found and called to his attention 
and he seems to have written letters indicating that the 
village, near Republic, was probably the village visited by 
Pike. This was perfectly natural as he knew that the 
Pawnee Indian village was somewhere in this general local- 
ity and the Pawnee village, near Red Cloud, having never 
been called to his attention he presumed that the Pawnee 
village visited was the one that had been called to his at- 


tention. 


However, Dr. Coues when informed of the village, near 
Republic, seems to have asked in one of his letters where 
the American camp was located between September 25th 
and October 7th and to have stated in the same letter, “‘It 
was not exactly at the Pawnee village and | think a little 
further north." It would be interesting to know what satis- 
factory answer could be given this question if the Indian 
village were near Republic. 


Part of Pike’s Records Lost. 


It has been asserted by some who believe that the 
monument near Republic is located on the site of the 
Pawnee Indian village, visited by Pike, that Pike lost his 
records and that his map was therefore not correct as to the 
location of the village. 


It is not denied that certain papers and manuscripts 
were taken from Pike by the authorities of New Spain, 
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called Mexico since its independence from Spain. 


‘Therefore, I will briefly consider what manuscripts 
were lost and the correctness and authenticity of Pike's 
records and and maps. We should keep in mind that Pike 
undertook the expedition for the purpose of exploring our 
newly acquired territory, to locate the different rivers, to 
observe and note the contour of the country, to make peace 
with the Indian tribes and to get a general survey of the 
country which might be used later in case of war with Spain. 
To this end General Wilkinson instructed Pike to regulate 
his courses by the compass and his distances by the watch 
as stated in this article. 


In Lieutenant Wilkinson's report for October 10th is 
the following: 


“This induced me to quicken my pace; and, as 
darkness had rendered my compass useless, | coursed 
by the polar star;” 


So there is no question that the exact locations, courses, 
and distances were taken. Pike had access to Lieutenant 
Wilkinson's report when he returned, as well as his own 
records as hereinafter shown. 


Pike wrote General Wilkinson while at the Pawnee 
village and also sent a letter to him by Lieutenant Wilkinson 
when they separated on October 28th. In this letter Pike 
states what Lieutenant Wilkinson was taking with him in the 
following language: 


“We were eight days traveling from the Pawnee 
village to the Arkansaw, our general course S. 10 W. 
Several days we lay by nearly half, owing to various 
circumstances; my course made it 150 miles, but | 
could now march it in 120. Lieut. Wilkinson has 
copied and carries with him a very elegant protracted 
sketch of the route, noting the streams, hills, etc., 
that we crossed; their courses, bearings, etc.,; and 
should | live to arrive, I will pledge myself to show 
their connections and general direction with consider- 
able accuracy, as | have myself spared no pains in re- 
connoitering or obtaining information from the savages 
in our route.” 
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In Pike’s diary for October 27th is the following: 


“Oct. 27th. Delivered to Lieutenant Wilkinson 
letters for the general and our friends, with other 
papers, consisting of his instructions, traverse tables 
of voyage, and a draught of our route to that place 
complete, in order that if we were lost, and he ar- 
rived in safety, we might not have made the tour with- 
out some benefit to our country.” 


These records and the draft of the route to the village 
were never lost and Pike afterwards had access to them. 
So that part of journey to the Pawnee Indian village was not 
affected by the loss of some of his papers later. 


However, not all his papers as to courses and distances 
were lost later as he himself states. On July 5, 1807, as 
soon as Pike had returned from Mexico he wrote General 
Wilkinson from his camp on the lower Mississippi river in 
part as follows: 


“Being under no restrictions previous to arriving at 
Santa Fe, I had secreted all my papers which I| con- 
ceived it necessary to preserve, leaving my book of 
charts, my orders, and such others as should induce 
the governor to know me in my proper character, and 
prevent his suspicions being excited to a stricter in- 
quiry. 


On examining my commission, orders, etc., he told 
me to remove my trunk to my own quarters, and that 
on the morrow he would converse with me on the sub- 
ject. I had caused my men to secrete my papers about 
their bodies, but in the evening, finding the ladies of 
Santa Fe were treating them to wine, etc., | was ap- 
prehensive their intemperance might discover the 
secret, and took them from all but one, who had my 
journal in full, but who could not be found, and put 
them in my trunk, conceiving that the inspection was 
over. 


A few days later on July 15th from the same camp 
Pike wrote Secretary of War Dearborn in part as follows: 
lows: 
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“Although the Capt. Genl. seized on (what he 
conceived all) my papers, I yet possess by a little 
stratagem, the whole of my journals; courses; and 
distances; and many other Geographical; Historical; 
and Philosophical notes; which I presume will be 
worthy of particular notice . 


But the general will please to recollect that my 
journals were saved at Santa Fe, were continued, and 
are entire to this post; for the fortunate circumstance 
of the doctor's having copied my courses and distances 
through all the route, except an excursion we made 
to the source of the river La Platte, unto the Spanish 
territories, preserved them. These will enable me to 
exhibit a correct chart of the route, although not so 
minute as the one seized on, which was plotted daily 
by the eye and angular observations. Thus the only 
essential papers lost were my astronomical observa- 
tions and meteorological tables, and a book con- 
taining remarks on minerals, plants, etc, with the man- 
ners, population, customs, etc, of the savages . 

But my papers are in a mutilated state . 

also from being injured in the gun barrels, some of 
which I fired off three times to take out the papers 
a ; .l must further add. . . . of my 
men, in whoee breasts lay the whole secret of my 
papers.” 


On January 26th, 1808, Pike wrote Secretary of War, 


Dearborn, concerning the expedition and has the following 
to say regarding the seizure of his papers by the Spanish 
authorities: 
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“It must be recollected that the Spanish General 
seized on all my Documents in his power; Amongst 
which (were) the book of Charts protracted, daily, 
from my notes and the eye; and although | retained a 
Copy of Courses, Distances, &c. . . . . by which I 
have been enabled to retrace my plans, and routes, 
yet they necessarily are not so perfect as the Original 
and daily protractions would have made them. 
sci d I have carefully remarked on said Chart all 
the parts by actual survey and the Gentleman by 
whom surveyed, in order that each, may lay claim to 
his proper proportion of fame ... . . . After 
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I entered the Spanish Dominions I was as careful to 
conceal my notes or observations. . . . yet owing 
to some Indications | was induced to conceal my 
journal and other papers, leaving the Book of Charts 
etc. for to lull any suspicions which might arise from 
their being no papers in the trunks.” 


From these statements from Pike himself is it not a fair 
conclusion that he as well as Wilkinson was equipped on 
this journey with compasses and other instruments for 
making observations; that they made observations of their 
visit to and from the Pawnee village; that Lieutenant Wil- 
kinson shortly after they left the village separated from Pike 
and took back a correct sketch of the route covered and 
the streams crossed; that although certain papers were 
taken from Pike by the Spanish authorities he secreted 
copies of his courses and distances covered; that later when 
he returned to the United States, with the assistance of a 
surveyor, from these notes he made a map showing his visit 
to the Pawnee Indian village; that the chart showing his 
visit to the Pawnee village was made from an exact copy of 
the original notes and is correct. 


In conclusion we submit that the foregoing evidence 
proves beyond a reasonable doubt that Pike's Pawnee 
Indian village was the village near Red Cloud. While I 
have commended the energy and public spirit of the citi- 
zens of Kansas in attempting to locate this Pawnee Indian 
village, equally so, must | commend and congratulate Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Sheldon in determining the true location of 
the Republican Pawnee village visited by Pike. Here it was 
that the last emblem of Spanish authority was removed 
from the plains of Nebraska and the flag of the young re- 
public erected in its place to stand for liberty and justice 
forever. Therefore, it is eminently proper that we should 
correctly determine the location of this old Pawnee village 


visited by Pike. 
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Accounts of the Pawnees 
by 
Early French Explorers 


Translated by A. E. Sheldon 


Du Tisne, Expedition in 1719. 


The villages of the Osage Indians are upon the Osage river 
eighty leagues from its junction with the Missouri in a south- 
west direction. By the Missouri river, one can reach the village 
of the Panimahas, whom other nations call Ahuches (the Pani- 
mahas appear later as the Skidi or Wolf Tribe of the Pawnee 
Nation.) 


Bernard de L’Harpe’s Relation, 1719. 


From the village of the Osage to the Panis it is forty leagues 
in a southwest direction, all the way prairies and hills covered 
with wild cattle. The land is beautiful and well wooded. There 
are four rivers which it is necessary to cross in going from the 
Osage to the Panis. The largest one of these is the Atcansas 
which flows from the north northwest. The other rivers are not 
of great consequence. They flow into the Osage river. This 
river of the Atcansas is twelve leagues east of the Pawnee 
village. This village has 300 houses and 200 wariors. One 
league northwest of it is another village as strong as the first 
one. There are in these two villages 300 horses which they 
value very highly and which they will not part with. There are 
many of the villages of the Pawnecs west and northwest of these, but 
they have not been visited. 


Letter of Du Tisne Regarding the Pawnee, dated Kascakias, 
November 22, 1719. 


When I visited at the Osage village I was very well received 
upon arrival. But when I talked with them of going to visit 
the Pawnee, they were very much opposed. When I proposed 
to go there alone with only three guns for myself and my inter- 
preter, in spite of all they said, they finally consented. I started 
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on the road and in four days I was at the Pawnee villages where 
I was very badly received. The Osages had made them under- 
stand that our purpose was to trap them and make them all 
slaves. Twice they raised their war-clubs to break my skull, 
but having made them understand the falsehood of the Osages 
and partly by the coolness with which I defied them to break 
my skull they agreed to make an alliance with us and treated 
me very well. 


From Margry, Vol. VI, pp. 309-315. Translated from the 
French by A. E. Sheldon. 





ROSTER OF LT. PIKE'S PARTY, 1806-07. 


American State Papers, Miscellaneous, Vol. 1. Washington, 
1834, page 944. 


“Return of persons employed on a tour of discovery and ex- 
ploration to the source of the Mississippi, in the years 1805 and 
1806.” 

“Lieutenant, Z. M. Pike; Interpreter, Pierre Rosseau; 
Sergeant, Henry Kennerman; Corporals, William E. Meek, and 
Samuel Bradley. 

Privates, Jeremiah Jackson, John Boley, John Brown, Jacob 
Carter, Thomas Dougherty, William Gorden, Solomon Huddle- 
ston, John Mountjoy, Theodore Miller, Hugh Menaugh, Alexander 
Roy, John Sparks, Patrick Smith, Freegift Stoute, Peter Brauden, 
David Owings, David Weeply. 

This party left St. Louis on the 9th of August, 1805, but had 
been detached for that duty from the Ist of July. They returned 
the 30th of April, 1806; from which time until the 15th of July, 
I was preparing for the second expedition to the westward; which 
consisted of the following persons, to wit: 

Captain Z. M. Pike, Lieutenant James B. Wilkinson,* Doctor 
John H. Robinson, Sergeants, Joseph Ballenger,* William E. 
Meek,t and Corporal Jeremiah Jackson.t 

Privates.—John Boley,* Henry Kennerman, Samuel Bradley,* 
John Brown, Jacob Carter,t Thomas Dougherty,ft William Gor- 
den, Solomon Huddleston,* Theodore Miller,t Hugh Menaugh, 
John Mountjoy,{ Alexander Roy, John Sparks,t Patrick Smith,f 
Freegift Stoute, John Wilson.* 

Interpreter, Barony Vasquez.t 

The balance arrived at Natchitoches, on or about the Ist of 
July, 1807. But it may probably be better to leave the whole 
time undefined, to be regulated by the honorable Secretary of 
War. 

Z. M. PIKE, Major. 


* Those thus marked descended the Arkansas river, and arrived at New 
Orleans some time about the———of February, 1807. 
t Those thus marked are still detained in New Spain. 
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Lewis and Clark Description 
of Pawnee Nation 


Showing Numbers, Location, Trade and Relations 
With Other Tribes 





On page 80, Vol. 6, of the Original Journals of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition is the following editorial note made by 
Dr. R. G. Thwaites, or one of his assistants, who was editor of 
the Lewis and Clark Manuscripts: 


“Editorial Note.—During the winter at Fort Mandan, Lewis 
and Clark prepared a large table of the Indian nations east of 
the Rockies, with data respecting their trade, etc. At least two 
copies were made, one of which was sent to the Secretary of War, 
and probably perished when the records of that department 
were burned in 1809, or in the stampede of 1814; what is 
apparently the second copy is now in the possession of the 
American Philosophical Society, at Philadelphia, and is a sheet 
34% x 27 inches, composed of six pieces of paper pasted 
together.”’ 


The information thus assembled by Lewis and Clark respect- 
ing the different tribes of the Pawnee nation follows herewith 
arranged in tabular form with the foot notes of Lewis and 
Clark showing the tabulation for each of these branches of 
the Pawnee nation. This data is copied and arranged from 
pages 86 and 87, volume 6, Original Journals of Lewis and 
Clark. 
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The Republican Pawnee Village 
in 1811 


Extract from the Louisiana Gazette, May 16, 1812, published 
at St. Louis, printed in Volume XX, Nebraska Historical 
Publications. 


“*From a journal to the Pawnee and Kansas villages, under- 
taken by an officer of the Factory on the Missouri,’”’ dated, 
Fort Osage, Sept. 4, 1811. The editor was indebted for this 
letter ‘to the politeness of Gen. W. Clark.’ 

The Kansas village was situated ‘immediately on the north 
bank of the Kansas river, about a hundred miles by its course 
above its junction with the Missouri, in a charming elevated 
prairie of small extent, which is nearly encircled by the river, 
one of its north branches called the Republican fork,* (that 
falls in a few hundred paces above the village) and a_ small 
creek that flows into the north branch. On the N. and S. W. 
it is overlooked by a chain of lofty naked hills which give a 
romantic effect to the scene. The village contains 125 houses 
in lodges generally about 60 feet long and 25 feet wide, con- 
structed of stout poles or saplines, arranged in form of an arbor, 
and covered with skins, bark and mats, they are in general neat, 
commodious and comfortable. The village is built without 
much regard to order, there are no regular streets or avenues, 
the lodges are placed pretty compactly together in crooked rows 
allowing barely room to pass between them. The avenues be- 
tween the rows are kept in tolerable decent order, and _ the 
village is on the whole rather neat and cleanly than otherwise. 
The Kansas river is about one hundred yards broad at the 
village and is I believe always navigable for keel boats as high as 
the village. Its mouth is 30 miles above Fort Osage. It is a 
gentle stream, and waters a fine tract of country. The territory 
claimed by this tribe, is bounded by the Missouri on the north 
and north east, north by a line from the mouth of the Naddoway; 
south by the Tabo (Tabeau), and west as far as their fears of the 
Pawnee of Red river, Paducas and Hietans will suffer them to 
go from year to year.” 

“The language of the Kansas and Osage is so nearly the 
same that the difference is scarcely describable; manners but 
little different. The tribe contained ‘about 250 fighting men 
with a good proportion of women and children.’ The narrator 
arrived at the Kansas village May 19; left on the 22d for the 
Pawnee Republican village to make peace between the two 
tribes; traveled “N. 43 W. about 120 miles’ to the Pawnee 
village, arriving on the 28th. “This village is seated in a beau- 
tiful level prairie on the north bank of the Wolf branch of the 
Platte, about an hundred miles above its mouth. It contains at 
present but 170 houses which are built in a conical form of 
strong beams and poles, mats, straw, &c., and covered eighteen 


* The Kansas village was really located at the Junction of the Big Blue (or 
Blue Earth) river and the Kansas river. 
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inches thick with clay and neatly sodded over, they are generally 
about eighty feet in circumference at the base, and the floors are 
sunk two feet below the surface of the ground. These houses are 
strong and very durable, commodious and comfortable, the 
best of them are well furnished with clean, neat mats, skins &c. 
and are ornamented with curtains of wicker work in front of 
their beds. There is not the least regularity in arranging the 
houses, no rows, streets or avenues, but they are far enough 
apart. This village is inhabited by three tribes of Pawnees, 
two of which formerly dwelt on the north branch of the Kansas 
river (Republican) about 60 miles in a direct course N. N. W 
of the Kansas village, but the successive incursions of the Kansas, 
obliged them to abandon their old towns about two years ago; 
and move to their present residence. These three tribes are 
united under the authority of the celebrated chief Cheritarish 
(also Che ri ta rish) and seem to live together in the most 
perfect harmony, many families who have lived with their 
relations and friends since their removal; are just beginning 
to build for themselves. The chief told me that when the town 
is completed it will be nearly double its present size. About 
ten miles higher up the river is the village of the Pawnee-Loos 
or Wolf Pawnees, or as they call themselves Skee-neys. I did 
not visit this village. It is represented to be considerably smaller 
than the other village is at present. 

“There appears to be a good understanding between the two 
towns. The four tribes who live in these two villages, may 
be safely computed I think to contain upwards of 1000 fighting 
men with a very large proportion of women and children. 

“There are several branches of the same stock living on some 
of the waters of Red River, about 1000 miles above Natichitoches 
and there is another tribe of them high up the Missouri by the 
name of Rickarees. 

“The Pawnees seem to be a sober good kind of people; the 
men are not so stout as the Osages and Kansas, nor so active 
and enterprising though they are handsome and well formed; 
the women are ugly and filthy, but very ingenious and industrious. 
They maintain a continual warfare with the Hietans from whom 
they rob and steal an incredible number of mules and horses. 
They sometimes penetrate to the settlement of st. a Fe. The 
Loos particularly who committed such serious depredations 
there, six or eight years ago as induced the governor of that 
province to send a strong detachment of mounted militia to awe 
them to better conduct. 

“This detachment had but just departed from the Pawnees 
When Lt. Pike and his party arrived there in 1806. I had fre- 
quent conversations with the old chief, who is certainly a man 
of very good sense, and far superior in point of talents to any 
Indian chief of my acquaintance. From his own account it 
would seem that he is much courted by the governor of St. a Fe. 
He showed me all his papers, medals, flags, &c., of which he 
has no small quantity. They are all Spanish, except one flag 
given him by Pike. I was not a little astonished to find among 
them, letters dated 1807 from the Governor of St. a Fee, and 
Baton Rouge, expressive of their satisfaction of his loyalty and 
adherence to the Spanish government. These letters were ac- 
companied by flags and medals; under the same date is a letter 
from the governor of St. A Fe to White Hair, late chief of the 
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U. S. Military Buttons found in graves on hill, Republican 
Pawnee Village, Webster County, Nebr. 
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Big Osages in the same style which from some accident was 
never delivered. I was informed by the old chief that these 
letters from St. a Fe were brought him by an old Frenchman 
well known in St. Louis by the name of “Monitou”’ who appears 
to have engaged himself very industriously in keeping up a 
correspondence between the Pawnees and Osages and the Spanish 
government, since the cession of Louisiana.” 





In volume XX, Publications of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society is the following extract. 


Louisiana Gazette, April 25, 1811. (Published St. Louis.) 

“There are several villages of the Kansas, in the forks of 
that river, and the Blue Earth river.’’ On the Platte, below the 
mouth of Wolf river, there is the great Pawnie village, and some 
distance above it, a village of Ottos, and the remains of the 
Missouris who have united themselves to that nation.* The 
Loups reside in a village with the Pannis, on the Wolf river. 

The Ponca numbered 300 warriors and 1400 souls; Grand 
Pawnee and Oto village, 700 warriors, 3000 in all; Pawnee and 
Loups, 500 warriors, 2000 in all; Oto and Missouri, 200 warriors, 
1000 in all; Kansas, 300 warriors, 1400 in all; Sioux, 2500; 
15,000 in general; only half of what they were twenty-five years 
ago on account of smallpox.” 

*The Grand Pawnee village at that time was situated above 
the mouth of the Loup, on the south side of the Platte, nearly 
opposite the site now occupied by Clarks, Merrick county. The 
Oto and Missouri village was below, not above, the Pawnee 
village. 
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MAYOR LONG’S ACCOUNT OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PAWNEE AND THE KANSAS VILLAGES 





In the months of August and September, 1819, Major Stephen 
H. Long with his party of engineers and scientists was on his 
way up the Missouri river on the steamer Western Engineer, 
the first steamer to reach the Nebraska shores. Major Long’s 
report (Volume I) contains an account of the presence of the 
Republican Pawnee in Kansas, together with a description of 
the location of the Kansas Indian village and the directions and 
distances from it to the Pawnee Villages which have some 
value in our study of the location of the Republican Band of 
Pawnee, thirteen years after the visit of Lieutenant Pike to the 
Republican Pawnee village. 


At the mouth of the Kansas river Major Long detached 2 
party consisting of Mr. Say, (botanist), Messrs. Jessup, Peale, 
Seymour, Cadet Swift, J. Dougherty, and five soldiers. The 
group was under the command of Mr. Say. It was instructed 
to ascend the Kansas river to the village of the Kansas Indian 
tribe and from there to cross the country by the nearest route 
to the Platte river and descend that river to the Missouri, where 
it was expected to meet the steamboat Western Engineer with 
the rest of the party. 


August 6, 1819, this party left the mouth of the Kansas 
river. It proceeded as nearly directly westward as possible, 
reaching the Kansas Indian Village August 20. After a visit 
and council with the Kansas Indians Mr. Say and his party left 
the Kansas village August 23. On August 24, at a distance 
of seven miles from the Kansas Indian Village Mr. Say’s party 
was overwhelmed by an armed force of Pawnee on horseback, 
numbering about 140 Indians. This party carried off all the 
horses and a great deal of other property belonging to the Say 
party, leaving them destitute. Mr. Say’s report of this event 
says: 


“The Indians who committed this robbery were a war party 
of the Republican Pawnees and were about 140 in number. 
Their nation was at war with the Kansas.” 


This disaster compelled the party under Say to return to 
the Missouri river in the neighborhood of the present Ft. 
Leavenworth without carrying out their plan of crossing from 
the Kansas river north to the Platte. 
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In October, 1819, Major Long and his party had made their 
winter camp on the bank of the Missouri near Ft. Lisa, and about 
ten miles above the present city of Omaha. Word had been 
sent out by runners to the various Indian tribes to come in and 
hold council. Major Long’s report (pp 240-247) contains an 
account of this council with the Pawnee, as follows: 


“October 9th. Messengers who had been sent yesterday for 
the Pawnees returned, having met with them on the Elk Horn 
Creek, twenty-five miles distant, on their way hither. They 
arrived about noon, seventy in number, consisting of individuals 
of each of the three tribes, called Grand Pawnees, Pawnee 
Republicans, and Pawnee Loups, or Pawnemahas, and halted at 
some distance from our camp. As we approached them we 
observed the majority of them standing in a forest of young 
willow trees, holding their mules by the bridles, and looking 
dubiously around. The chief of the principal band, Long Hair, 
was haranguing them in a loud voice, “Take off your saddles; 
why do you stand peeping and trembling in the bushes? you 
ought to have trembled when the whites were seen near the 
Konza village, &c."’ We saluted the principal men in the usual 
manner of shaking by the hand, though not with much cordiality. 
Major O’Fallon then said: 


“Pawnees, encamp here and smoke your pipes in security; 
you have conducted yourselves badly, but the whites will not 
harm the red-skins when they have them thus in their power; we 
fight in the plains, and scorn to injure men seated peaceably by 
their fires. Think well of what you will have to say to me in 
council to-morrow.” 


These assurances appeared to annul their present apprehen- 
sions, and they proceded to encamp. 


Three boats came from Camp Missouri to take on board a 
quantity of provisions which are stored here for the troops; 
we exchanged salutes with them. The noise of the artillery 
excited the apprehensions of the Indians; who, being sensible 
of having grossly offended the whites, now anticipated some 
exemplary punishment, and were not at ease until reassured of 
their safety, and the cause of the firing of such great guns so 
near them was explained. 


In the evening, accompanied by several gentlemen of the 
party, we visited the camp of the Pawnees, whom we found 
sitting round their fires, smoking their pipes in silence. Some 
were employed in making bows, having found plenty of hickory, 
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and hop horn beam wood here, which are not to be procured in 
the vicinity of their villages. Their mules were tied to trees, 
feeding on the bark of the cotton wood. The three tribes were 
seated around different fires. We sat down in the group of 
Grand Pawnees, and smoked with their chief Tar-ra-re-ca-wa-o, 
or Long Hair. This (is) an hereditary chief, of a lofty and 
rather haughty mien; his mouth is, perhaps through habit, 
drawn down a little at the corners. He has the appearance 
and character of an intrepid man, although not distinguished 
as a warrior, having, during his life, killed but a single man, 
who was a Spaniard. He is, however, artful and politic, and 
has performed some laudable actions. The following anecdote 
may serve in part to illustrate the more amiable traits of his 
character: 


Dorion, a Mestizo, (half-breed) on a trading expedition, 
had accumulated a considerable quantity of eltry, at the 
Pawnee Republican village, when it was situated on the Republi- 
can fork of the Konza river. As he had no horses to trans- 
port his merchandize, he requested the chief of that village to 
assist him in conveying it to the Grand Pawnees on the Platte, 
as he intended to descend that river to trade with the Otoes, 
on his way to St. Louis. The chief directly ordered horses to 
be brought, the furs were packed upon them, and they departed 
on the journey; but owing to some alleged misconduct on the 
part of Dorion, the chief, when half way, ordered the goods 
to be taken from the horses, and to be left on the plain. He 
then, with his followers, returned to his village. The trader, 
after bewailing his unfortunate condition, at length resolved 
to go to the Grand Pawnee village and solicit the aid of Long 
Hair. Having arrived at the residence of the chief, he related 
to him in what manner he had been used by the Republican 
chief, and concluded by requesting assistance to bring in his 
goods. Long Hair, without reply, ascended to the top of his 
lodge and called out to his people to bring him one hundred 
horses. Taking the best of these, and a sufficient number of 
attendants, he accompanied Dorion, and assisted him to trans- 
port all his peltries, and did not cease with his good offices, 
until he had aided him in building a skin canoe, and had packed 
all the merchandise aboard, although previously told by Dorion 
that he had nothing to reward him with, having, as he said, 
traded everything away, though at the same moment he had a 
number of Indian goods concealed in his packs of buffalo robes. 


After all was completed, ‘“‘Now,”’ said the chief, ‘Dorion, [ 
know that you are a bad man; I! have no doubt but you have a 
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quantity of such goods as we want, concealed in those packs, 
and could reward me if you were liberal enough; but I ask 
nothing: you have a forked tongue. You have abused me to 
the whites, by calling me a rascal, saying I robbed the traders, 
&c: but go, I will not harm you; tell the red head (Governor 
Clarke) that I am a rascal, robber, &c., I am content.” 


At another fire, surrounded by his particular band, sat 
the Knife Chief, La-che-le-cha-ru, principal chief of the Paw- 
neemahas. He is a large portly man, with a very prepossessing 
countenance; the hair on the sides of his head is gray; he has 
a deep scar on the right side, from a wound which was in- 
flicted by a female prisoner, of the Padouca nation, whom he 
had adopted and taken into his family. This squaw, becoming 
infuriated at the prospect of the state of slavery to which she 
supposed herself now reduced, stabbed her child to the heart, 
mortally wounded the brother of this chief, and, before she 
could be dispatched, had inflicted this wound, through which 
the bowels protruded. The individuals of this band live in 
great harmony amongst themselves, owing probably to their 
having but two chiefs, who are unrivalled. The second chief is 
a Mestizo. Against this band we have no accusation; they have 
always demeaned themselves well towards the American whites. 


In a third group were collected the representatives of the 
Pawnee Republicans. This nation or clan stands accused of 
whipping, robbing, and otherwise abusing a white American and 
his son, whom they found trapping beaver on the Arkansa, 
this season; of killing two American citizens, two years since, 
who were also trapping beaver on the same river; and of 
robbing our party of sundry articles and horses, near the Konza 
village, whilst under the protection of the flag of our country, 
of the nature of which they had been instructed, and perfectly 
well understood. These outrages, and many others, they had 
committed on lands to which they do not pretend to have any 
claim, situated far from their own territories, and in the im- 
mediate vicinity of nations with whom they then were, and 
still are, at war. 


On the following day the Pawnees were summoned to council, 
and in a short time they appeared, marching leisurely in a 
harrow pathway, in Indian file, led by the grand chief. Near 
this pathway the musical band was stationed, and when Long 
Hair arrived opposite, they struck up, suddenly and loudly, a 
martial air. We wished to observe the effect which instruments, 
that he had never seen or heard before, would produce on this 
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distinguished man, and therefore eyed him closely, and were 
not disappointed to observe that he did not deign to look upon 
them, or to manifest, by any motion whatever, that he was 
sensible of their presence. The Indians arranged themselves 
on the benches prepared for them, and the cessation of the 
music was succeeded by stillness, which was suddenly interrupted 
by loud explosions from our howitzers, that startled many of 
us, but did not appear to attract the notice of the Pawnees. 


Major O’Fallon rose and addressed them in a very austere 
tone and manner; stating the offences they had committed 
against the white people, and admonishing them to a reforma- 
tion in their conduct, and to restore the articles they had stolen 
from us. This was chiefly directed against the Pawnee Repub- 
licans; the Loups were applauded for their uniformly good 
deportment. 


The council terminated after much of the property taken 
from us near the Konza village was restored, and a promise 
given that the offenders should be punished by whipping. 





S. H. Long’s Expedition; pages 152-154, Early Western Travels 
XVII. 


The Pawnees are a race of Indians distinct from the other 
Indians, their language differing radically from that of the 
Indians alluded to. The Pawnees consist of three distinct bands, 
that have their residence at present on a branch of the river 
Platte called the Loup Fork, about sixty miles from the mouth 
of the latter, and between 100 and 115 miles westward from 
the Council Bluff. The three bands are distinguished by the 
appellation of the Grand, the Republican, and the Loup Pawnees. 
The two former acknowledge a common origin, but the latter 
deny having any natural affinity with them, though their habits, 
language, &c., indicate the same ancestry. They live in three 
villages, included within an extent of about seven miles on the 
north bank of the Loup Fork, all compactly built. 


The village of the Grand Pawnees is situated immediately on 
the bank of the river, and contains about 180 earthen lodges, 900 
families, or 3500 souls. The name of the principal chief of this 
village is Tarrarecawaho, or Long Hair. 


The village of the Republican Pawnees is situated about 
three miles above that of the Grand Pawnees, contains about 50 
lodges, 250 families, or 1000 souls. The name of their prin- 
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cipal chief is Fool Robe, who is very much under the influence 
of Long Hair. This band separated many years since from the 
Grand Pawnees, and established themselves upon the Repub- 
lican fork of Konzas river, where they were visited by Pike 
on his tour westward. They seem to be gradually amalgamat- 
ing with the present stock, and their village wears a declining 
aspect. 


The village of the Loup Pawnees, or Skeree, as they call 
themselves, is situated four miles above that last mentioned, 
immediately on the bank of the river; it contains about 100 
dirt lodges, 500 families, or 2000 souls, making an aggregate 
of 6500 souls belonging to the three villages. The name of 
their principal chief is the Knife Chief. A few years since the 
Loup Pawnees had a custom of annually sacrificing a human 
victim to the Great Star, but this was abolished by their present 
chief, aided by the noble daring of his gallant son. They appear 
unwilling to acknowledge their affinity with the other Pawnees; 
but their language being very nearly the same, proves them to 
be of the same origin. 


Although these bands are independent of each other in all 
of their domestic concerns, government, &c., yet in their military 
operations they generally unite, and warfare becomes a common 
cause with them. Their arms are principally bows and arrows, 
lances, war-clubs, and shields, with some few firearms. They 
are expert horsemen, but generally fight on foot. They are 
more numerous, and accounted more formidable in warfare, 
than any other combination of savages on the Missouri. Their 
confidence in their own strength gives them a disposition to 
domineer over their weaker neighbors. They are at war with 
the Osages, Konzas, Sioux, Ietans, Kaskaias, Kiaways, Shiennes 
Crows, &c. 


The several tribes above described cultivate maize or Indian 
corn, pumpkins, beans, watermelons, and squashes. They hunt 
the bison or buffaloe, elk, deer, beaver, otter; the skins of 
which they exchange with the traders for fusees, powder, and 
lead, kettles, knives, strouding, blankets, beads, vermilion, silver 
ornaments, and other trinkets. They prefer the Mackinaw 
guns, blankets, &c., and will give a higher price for them, know- 
ing that they are greatly superior to those furnished by 
American traders. 
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Appendix C, Vol XVI, Early Western Travels, by Thwaites, S. H. 
Long's Exploration Vol. II. 


INDIAN SPEECHES. 


Speeches of Pawnees, Pawnee Loups, and Pawnee Republicans, 
at a council held at the Engineer Cantonment, October, 1819. 

In concluding his address, on opening the Pawnee council, 
Major O'Fallon requested them, if any subject rested heavily 
on their minds, to come forward and express themselves without 
fear. Long Hair (Tarrarecawaho) immediately arose, and with 
a firm step placed himself in the middle of the area. He stood 
for a short time immovable, then slowly advanced nearer to the 
agent, and with a very loud, powerful voice, fierce countenance, 
and vehement gesticulation, thus addressed him: 


“Father, The Master of Life placed me on this land, and 
what should I fear? Nothing. You are a chief, and I am @ 
chief. 

Father, Look at me, and see if I deceive you, when I say 
that I have but one intention, and that is a good one. 

Father, My heart is strong; I say, my heart is strong. 

Father, Those who robbed and whipped your people, I did 
not see; I was not present. 

Father, Those Republican Pawnees are bad people, they 
have injured the whites, but I have not, and that is the reason 
why I am not afraid to see you. 

Father, We are fond of pipes; we like to travel to our 
neighboring nations, and smoke with them. 

Father, I am desirous to go now, and hunt the buffaloe; but 
when the grass comes up in the spring, I hope to see you again. 

Father, This medal which you see on my neck, is my father’s 
image. It is dear to me, because he presented and placed it on 
my neck. 

Father, Wherever I have been to visit my father (Governor 
Clarke), or my fathers, I have heard good talk, and mine has 
been good also; but there are many here who will not give ear 
to their words. 

Father, I am happy to hear what you say about peace; that 
we particularly desire, especially with the whites. 

Father, Affairs have been bad. I am not a child; I listened 
to the talk you sent to us, and was therefore not afraid to come 
and see you. Those whites, and all those people around me, I 
consider as my children, and am glad to see them. 

I tell you that I am poor; who is the cause of it; not myself; 
it is my young mer. That is all I have to say. I give you 
my hand. 
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La-ceech-ne-sha-ru, the Knife Chief, a Pawnee Loup. 


Father, Here I am before you. You see me. I am poor. 

Father, I am a Pawnee wolf, and those you see there (point- 
ing to his band) are Pawnee wolves. 

Father, Look at my people, and see if they have any thing 
belonging to a white man. 

Father, I tell you the truth, I am poor. 

Father, Amongst my people, I believe, there is not an in- 
dividual that has injured you. If any one of the other bands 
can say they have, let them speak. 

Father, This medal which hangs upon my breast, I received 
from my red-headed father below (Governor Clarke) I listened to 
his words, and on my return I told them to my people, and they 
believed. 

Father, You see that I am old; but I do not recollect that 
myself, or any of my people, ever injured any of the whites. 

Father, Neither my hands, nor those of my young men, have 
ever been stained with the blood of the Americans. 

Father, That is the reason why I have come to listen again 
in the words of my father. 

Father, That is all I have to say. I have finished. 


Major O'Fallon 


Grand Pawnees, and Pawnee Republicans; I am not satisfied 
with what you have said. What you have said is good, but it 
is not enough. Until you drive those dogs from among you, I 
will not consider you in any other light than as dogs. 


Pa-ne-ca-he-ga, Fool Robe’s son, a Pawnee Republican 


Father, I am a Pawnee Republican. 

Father, What you have said is true: the Pawnee Republicans 
are dogs, they do not listen with their ears. 

Father, I have never done ill to a white man myself; I have 
never even taken a knife from him; and my heart is distressed 
because my young people will not listen. 

Father, It is true that Tar-ra-re-ca-wa-ho has said, that we 
whipped two white men; we did do it. 

Father, I am poor; I say, I am poor. 

Father, It is true that it is customary for my people to rob 
white men, when they go to war, but I never knew them to 
kill one. 

Father, My heart is distressed because my young men will 
not listen; they have no ears. 
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Father, The offenders have not ears; they were afraid to come 
and see you, knowing they had done wrong. 

Father, I came without fear, on a good horse, which I present 
to you. My people were afraid that I should come. 

Father, I am without fear. I said, when I set out from my 
village, why should I fear, if my father strikes me, it is no 
more than a father does to his child. 

Father, We are glad to hear your words; we will make 
peace; we will return to our village, and see what those dogs will 
do. 

Father, That is all I have to say. I have done. 


Chief of the Tappage Band of the Grand Pawnees 


Father, I have come to see you; here I am, very poor. 

Father, I have seen my father below, and this is my great 
father I wear round my neck. 

Father, When he put this about my neck I heard what he 
said to me, and have recollected it. 

Father, Our young people will not attend to what we say: 
we talk and repeat to them, but when they lie down, they forget 
all before midnight. 

Father, You ought to have heard whether my band have 
injured you or not. 

Father, There was a time when our hands were red with the 
blood of your people, but since we have been below, it has been 
washed off. 

Father, We visited our father below; he told us, when we 
met a white man to treat him well, and let him never fear. 

Father, I see you are looking on me; I am poor; I have 
nothing on me of the make of the whites; I have even turmed 
my buffaloe robe to hide its tarnish. 

Father, I came here to listen to your words, to hear what you 
have told us. 

Father, You say there is a God above; I know it; when he 
is angry I hear him speak (alluding to the thunder). 

Father, I consider you equal to him. You are the same to 
me. 

Father, All you see here are your children; they are poor. 

Father, That is all I have to say. 


Major O'Fallon 


Pawnee chiefs and soldiers; I called you here to adjust the 
difference that is between us. I called you here to bring the 
articles which were stolen from my people. I have not yet seen 
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them. I called you here to bring the dogs that stole them; but 
I have not seen them; I hope that you have brought them. 

My eyes have been looking for them, and my ears have been 
listening, but I am not satisfied. 


(The following articles were now given up. 


One buffaloe robe, one horse, one pair double-barrelled 
pistols, one bird-bag, one tomahawk, one axe, one powder-flask, 
one shot-bag. 


Fool Robe’s son said, there are many articles lost, which 
my people took from you, and two of the horses gave out on 
the road, a few miles from this place.) 


Long Hair 


Those who did the mischief did not come. They were afraid. 
Here are two of their chiefs. 


Major O'Fallon 


Pawnee chiefs and warriors; I wish to know whether or not 
you are able to punish the offenders: whether or not there are 
good people enough amongst you to punish them. Our soldiers 
are anxious to march against you, but the chiefs restrain them, 
lest they injure the innocent. That is the reczson why I wish 
to know if you are not able to punish the bad. Our people do 
not wish to spill innocent blood. Therefore I desire to place 
their punishment in your own hands. 

I have come to this land, not to spill blood, but to prevent 
its flowing. I have come to give you rest, and peace, and happi- 
ness, not to make war. If your arms are not strong enough, 
come forward and say so; if you are not chiefs, say so. 

Pawnees, If I were to see our troops marching towards your 
nation, tears would fall from my eyes; because I believe that 
there are some good men among you, whose blood would im- 
mediately flow. Red Skins have called us cowards when we 
have hesitated to spill blood, when it ought to have been spilt. 
Even some of your chiefs have insulted our people, thinking 
they would not resent it. I tell you, Pawnees, that we are tired 
of submitting to insults. My nation is most powerful, and that 
is the reason why the Great Spirit restrains our arm. 

Come forward, you chiefs, and let me know what is the 
strength of your arm; my ears are anxious to hear; say, before 
it is too late, whether you can govern your people or not. 
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Pe-ta-le-sha-roo, Republican Chief. 


Father, I am not afraid of these people, these Pawnees you 
see here. They have never struck me with a whip; (meaning, 
that when he has chastised his people they have not retaliated 
upon him). 

Father, I have travelled through all the nations below; they 
have not injured me. 

Father, I have seen people travel in blood. I have travelled 
in blood myself, but it was the blood of Red Skins, no others. 

Father, I have been in all the nations round about, and I 
have never feared a Red Skin. 

Father, I have seen the time when blood flowed upon the 
ground. It drew tears from many eyes. But I went down to 
visit my father, (Governor Clarke,) and returned contented. 

Father, I have no longer a desire for war. I delight to sit in 
peace. 

Father, When I went to see my father below, although 
there was danger in the way, I was not afraid to go alone. 

Father, But I am now like a squaw, and instead of carrying, 
the mark of a man, I have that of a woman. 

Father, My right arm, and that half of my body is white 
man, and the other only Indian. 

Father, When I returned from below, I related to my people 
what I had seen, but none of them had ears; they would not 
hear me. 

Father, I have often traded with the whites. I always traded 
fairly, while the Pawnee Loups did not. Here is a trader who 
knows me. (Mr. Pappan) 

Father, We will punish the offenders. It is very easy; it is 
not difficult at all. 

Father, I will score the back of him who cut your tent. 

Father, It is some time since I have worn this on my neck; 
I have kept it secreted, because they will not respect it. 

Father, After our battles with the people around us, I have 
gone alone, crying into their villages, and have received no harm. 
(In other words, Indians have forgiven me for spilling their 
blood, then why should not the magnanimity of the whites for- 
give the comparative trifling injuries I have done them.) 

Father, When the war-party that robbed your people re- 
turned, I was not told of this act. If I had known it, and had 
demanded the articles, perhaps they would have been given up 
to me; but they are now so widely distributed that it is im- 
possible to collect them all. 
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Father, I have never yet whipped my people, but I intend 
to begin now. I will punish the offenders as soon as I return 
home. 

Father, I am glad to see you writing down all that has 
been said. When a man dies, his actions are forgotten, but 
when they are written down, it is not so. 

Father, some among us have had difficulty with the traders, 
because they would give but very little vermilion, &c., for our 
furs. 

Father, When I have seen a person poor, and I had a horse 
to spare, or a blanket, I have given it to him. 

Father, From this day I undergo a change; I am now an 
American, and you shall hear that it is true. 

Father, If you hear of my being whipped when I return to 
my village, consider yourself the cause of it, for I will whip those 
dogs that insulted you as you desire me. 

Father, You love your children; I love mine. 

Father, Be quick, do what you have to do. If you intend 
to punish us, let us know it. 

(This is an artful, politic Indian. If he is sincere in what he 
has here said, his change has been a sudden one. When Mr. 
Dougherty delivered the talk sent by Major O’Fallon to this 
people, in their village, demanding the stolen articles, &c., this 
man ridiculed him, saying, that for his part he had nothing 


but an old pair of shoes that the Red Head had given him, and 
which he would return.) 


Major O'Fallon 


Do you wish to see our warriors among you, to punish these 
people. I do not wish to see them among you. You, chief of 
the Pawnee Republicans, (addressing the last speaker, ) you say 
you are able to punish them; I am in hopes that you have not 
lied; if you have, we must do it ourselves. If my eyes cannot 
see you punish them, my ears must tell me you have done it. 
Yes! my ears must tell me it has been well done, that you have 
given two stripes for every one that those two unfortunate 
traders have suffered. And you, Long Hair, that have so strong 
an arm, assist him, lest our warriors should be obliged to visit 
you, when yourself might not be distinguished from the others. 
I do not yet know you as chiefs, but I wish to know you as such; 
I want to have some proofs that you are chiefs. When I learn 
that you have punished those who have done wrong, as our 
chiefs punish, then I will recognize you. You tell me that your 
stomachs are empty: I will give you something to fill them. 
You show me your naked skin; my heart will not let me clothe 
it until this difference is settled. Were I to smoke with you on 
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this day, the smoke would not rise; it would fall to the ground. 
When I shall be able to cover what is past, and to forget it: 
when I smile upon you in shaking hands, then perhaps I may 
give you something to eat and to smoke. I come not to beg your 
friendship; I come not to ask your land or your skins; I ask 
nothing of you. Pawnees! I wish to be at peace with you, and 
all the Red Skins, I tell you again. I know that the Great Spirit 
has done little for you; he has done much for us. I come to do 
something for you, when I see you willing to do something for 
yourselves. I come to give you advice to enable you to live 
happily, to calm your troubled minds, and to give peace to your 
troubled heads. 

If in reality you punish those who have offended, and my 
ears tell me so, I will take you by the hand and smoke with you; 
but if your ears are unwilling to hear my words, close your 
ears and do not hear them. 

I will work a change among you, Red Skins, and when my 
arm fails, my bones shall whiten on your plains, for my nation 
to come and bury. 

Pawnee Loups, Before you leave this place I will give you 
something to make your hearts glad. 

Long Hair, If you would make me believe that you are 
disposed to behave well, treat those good people (the Pawnee 
Loups) that reside with you kindly. Your arm is stronger than 
theirs; do not raise it against them, unless they insult you. I 
hope the day is not far distant, when I shall be able to smile 
on your people, as I now smile on them. 

Pawnees, When you find yourselves unable to punish those 
dogs among you, think that you hear the sound of those bugles 
from the hills near your village. 


(Presents were now made to the Pawnee Loups; but to the 
others only a little tobacco was given, and no chiefs were 
recognized.) 
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REFERENCES TO THE PAWNEE BY EARLY 
AMERICAN EXPLORERS 


The Ashley-Smith Explorations and the Discovery of a Central 
Route to the Pacific. 1822-1829, 


With the Original Journals edited by Harrison Clifford Dale 


“After ascending the river about one hundred miles, we 
reached Plumb Point on the 3d December, where we found the 
encampment of the Grand Pawney Indians, who had reached 
that point (their usual crossing place) on their route to the 
wintering ground on the Arkansas River. 


(Foot note: Plumb Point is the southermost point of the 
Platte River a few miles south of Kearney, Buffalo County, Ne- 
braska. There are a number of trails by which the Pawnees 
crossed to the Arkansas. 


Rev. John Dunbar’s Report on the Pawnee. 


Reprint of the original MSS of Missionary Life Among the 
Pawnees, by Rev. John Dunbar. Vol. 16, Nebr. Hist. Soc. 
Publications pp. 276. The period of this description is 1834- 
1847. 


“The Pawnees are divided into four distinct bands. These 
are the Grand Pawnees, the Republican Pawnees, Pawnee Loups, 
and Tapage Pawnees. The Grand Pawnee village is on the south 
side of the Platte 130 miles from its junction with the Missouri. 
Tapage and a part of the Republican band live in the same village 
on the north side of the Loup fork of the Platte 30 miles above 
its mouth. The other part of the Republican band live in a 
little village 4 miles above the Tapage on the same _ stream. 
The Pawnee Loups have a village on the Loup fork 3 miles 
above the little Republican village. The four villages have a 
population of 8000 or 10,000 souls, and may all be visited by 
riding 30 miles. It may be questioned whether there be an- 
other spot in the whole Indian country where so many immortal 
beings may be visited with so little travel.” 


Fremont’s Report 1842. 


Report of The Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains 
in the year 1842, by Brevet Captain J. C. Fremont. Gales and 
Seaton, Printers. Washington, 1845. 

“On the 22d we arrived at the village of the Grand Pawnees 
on the right bank of the river, about thirty miles above the 
mouth of the Loup fork. They were gathering in their corn, 
and we obtained from them a very welcome supply of vegetables.” 


Sharitarish, the Pawnee Chief. 


“History of the Indian Tribes of North America with 
Biographical Sketches and Anedotes of the Principal Chiefs. 
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Embellished with one Hundred and twenty Portraits from the 
Indian Gallery in the Department of War, at Washington. 


By Thomas L. McKenney late of the Indian Department, Wash- 
ington, and James Hall, Esq., of Cincinnati. 
Three volumes published at Philadelphia, by J. T. Bowen—1848 
page 33. 


“Sharitarish was principal chief, or head man of the Grand 
Pawnees. He was descended from a line of chiefs, and accord- 
ing to the law of descents, which selects the next of kin, if 
worthy, succeeded his elder brother, Tarecawawaho. They were 
sons of Sharitarish, a chief, who is mentioned in Pike’s Expedi- 
tion under the name of Characterish.”’ 


Sharatarish as Described by Long. 


“Account of an Expedition From Pittsburgh 
to the Rocky Mountains, Performed in the 
Years 1819-1820. By order of the Hon. 
Pub. London, 1823 J. C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, Under 


Longman, Hurst, the Command of Maj. S. H. Long, of the 
Rees, Orme, and U. S. Top. Engineers. 

Brown. ~- oS 

Three Vols. Compiled from the notes of Major Long, 


Mr. T. Say, and other gentlemen of the . 
page 74-75 Vol. II party, by Edwin James, Botanist and 
geologist to the expedition. 





“A chief was soon observed advancing with rapidity; he 
was received by our cavalcade with music playing, and flags 
displayed, and was recognized to be Sharitarish, eldest son F 
of the chief of that name commemorated by Lieutenant Pike, 
and now second chief of the Grand Pawnees.” * ” ” 

* ~ 7 * . * - 

“The interpreters being absent, no particular communica- 
tion was interchanged, and we moved on. A short time, ’ 
however, only elapsed before Tarrarecawaho approached in ; 
full dress. We could not choose but admire the lofty dignity 
of his appearance; but his extreme hauteur became mani- 
fest when he halted at the head of our line ,by not offer- 
ing his hand, or even deigning to look at us. ° ° _ 

“We passed by and saluted the mansions of the chiefs, 
at each of which an American flag was hoisted, with the 
exception only of one that was passed unnoticed, owing to 
its being distinguished by a Spanish flag: which, however, 
was struck as soon as the cause of the procedure was 
understood.” 
























The meeting thus described was at the village of the Grand 
Pawnee in the valley of the Platte, near the Loup river as is 
shown by the text on the previous paragraph: ‘After riding 
a considerable distance over a beautiful plain, we came in view 
of the village of the Grand Pawnees, and saw in every direction 
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SHAR-I-TAR-ISH 


Shar-i-tar-ish was a principal chief of the Grand Pawnee 
tribe. He was son of another chief of the same name men- 
tioned as Char-ac-tar-ish by Lieutenant Pike who met him at the 
Grand Pawnee village on the Republican river in 1806. The sub- 
ject of this portrait succeeded his elder brother, Ta-re-ca-wa-ho 
as head chief. The latter was invited to visit the president at 
Washington, but refused because he thought the Pawnee the 
greatest people on earth and would not condescend to go in per- 
son. He sent Shar-i-tar-ish in his stead. Shar-i-tar-ish was then 
a young man, six feet tall, well proportioned and of fine appear- 
ance. His portrait was made at Washington. Soon after his re- 
turn he became head chief and died a little later, aged thirty. 
He was succeeded by Ish-ca-te-pi sometimes spelled Is-ka-tap-pi 
and called ‘“‘The Wicked Chief” 
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great numbers of horses and mules, and a few asses attended 
by men and boys. At some distance on the left, the Loup Fork 
meandered, on the bank of which stream was a long line of 
squaws bearing heavy burdens of fuel towards the village. 


The Pawnee in 1828. 


Extract from Missouri Republican, Nov. 18, 1828, published 
in Volume XX Nebraska Historical Society Publications. 


“Nov. 18, 1828. A letter from John Dougherty, Indian agent, 
dated at “Cantonment Leavenworth,’ Nov. 4, says that 1500 
Grand and Loup Pawnee had gone on a war excursion against 
the whites, principally against the Santa Fe road. The Repub- 
lican adds: ‘“‘The Pawneees inhabit the plains of the Arkansas, 
and are divided into three bands. They are a strong, athletic 
race of men, but destitute of true courage.” 





IRVING’S ACCOUNT OF THE PAWNEE, 1833 


John T. Irving’s Indian Sketches taken during expeditions to 
the Pawnee Tribes, is the story of the United States Expedition 
in 1833 to the Otto and Pawnee tribes on the Platte where 
treaties were made relating to Nebraska lands. The Author 
gives a vivid account of the well known Otto village on the 
south side of the Platte near the present town of Yutan. After 
making a treaty at this village the expedition marched five days 
up the south bank of the Platte to the Grand Pawnee Village. 
The following brief extracts are taken from the text: 


“We found that the Pawnee village had been rebuilt since 
it was burnt by the Delawares. It is situated in the open 
prairie, at the foot of a long range of hills, and within about 
fifty yards of the Platte. The river at this place is about two 
miles broad, and very shallow, being constantly forded by the 
squaws, who visit the different islands, and obtain from them 
the only fuel and building materials, to be found in this part 
of the country.”’ 


Leaving the Grand Pawnee village the expedition crossed 
to the north bank of the Platte and the report continues: 


“The distance between the Grand Pawnee, and the Pawnee 
Republican Village, is about twenty miles. The last is situated 
upon what is called the Loup Fork of the Platte river, and is 
about the same in size, as the Grand Pawnees. The different 
portions of the tribe who live upon this river, were formerly 
united. In the course of time, however, as their numbers in- 
creased, the difficulty of obtaining timber for fuel and building 
also increased, until at last they divided into four distinct bands, 
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each under a separate chief. The first seated itself upon the 
south side of the Platte, and is known by the name of the Grand 
Pawnee tribe. The other three located themselves upon the Loup 
Fork of the same river, and are distinguished by the names of 
the Republican Pawnees, the Tappage Pawnees, and the Pawnee 
Loups. They are altogether distinct from the Pawnee Picks, and 
speak not the same tongue. During our stay among the Grand 
Pawnees, we found a Pawnee Pick residing among them, but his 
language was unintelligible to the whole nation, with the ex- 
ception of one Indian, who had resided among his people.”’ 





REPUBLICAN PAWNEE VILLAGE ON THE REPUBLICAN 
AND ON THE PLATTE 


Copied from “The Pawnee Indians’, by Dunbar in American 
History Magazine, Vol. IV., published in 1880, pp. 257-8, 260. 

“In 1834 the villages of the tribe were located, the Xau’-i, 
on the south side of the Platte, twenty miles above the mouth 
of the Loup. The Kit-ke-hak-i village was eighteen miles north- 
west on the north side of the Loup; the Pit-a-hau-e-rat eleven 
miles above it on the same side. Five miles above the last was 
the Ski’-di village. The sites of these villages were changed 
from time to time, as convenience or other special consideration 
might prompt, the average continuance in one place being not 
over eight or ten years. The Xau’-i and Ski-di villages were 
never moved to any considerable distance from the locations 
named. The Ski-di village, it is worthy of note, has always 
been situated to the west of the others, and they have a super- 
stitious belief that this relative position must never be altered. 
Hence the term tu’-ra-wit-u, eastern villages, applied by them 
to the other bands. The Pit-a-hau-e-rat village, for a consider- 
able portion of the time, both before and since the date named, 
was upon the Elkhorn, some distance east. The Kit-ke-hak-i, 
as already shown, from their first discovery till Pike’s visit, 
were settled on the Republican. This has given rise to the 
theory that in the northward movement of the tribe they stopped 
here, while the rest continued on. But there is reason for be- 
lieving that before occupying this region they resided with the 
rest of the tribe on the Platte. They have the same tradition 
as the Xau’i and Pit-a-hau-e-rat, concerning the conquest of 
that country. There has been a tradition also that after the 
conquest they moved south for the strategic purpose of keeping 
the Kansas and Osages from the hunting grounds of the upper 
Kansas river. Their associations with the other bands during 
the time of the separation were always intimate; their interests 
and motives were one and their speech identical.” The eract date 
of their return to the Platte is not known; but in 1835 men of the 
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band, apparently not more than thirty-five years of age, stated that it 
occurred while they were children; probably about 1812, * * * * * 


The tribe, as already indicated, consisted of four bands: 
Xau’-i, or Grand; Kit-ke-hak-i, or Republican; Pit-a-hau’-e-rat, 
or Tapage; Ski-di, or Loup. The English names given are all of 
French origination. The first was applied to the Xau’-i as being 
the head band, and also the most numerous. The exact origin 
of Republican, as applied to the second band, I never learned. 
There has been a tradition that it was first suggested by the 
semi-republican system of government observed among them 
when first known; but this feature was no more marked with 
them than among the other bands. It is also said to have been 
applied to them because of their having formerly resided upon 
the Republican River; but vice versa the stream was in all 
probability so named from the band (cf. The Kansas River from 
the Kansas Indians, the Osage from the Osages, etc.) Tapage 
(also Tappage and Tappahs) is of unknown origin. In the 
treaty of 1819 they were designated as the Noisy Pawnees, which 
I presume was then the supposed meaning of the name Pit-a- 
hau-e-rat. In the treaty it is spelled Pit-av-i-rate. Tapage is 
the French substitute for Noisy. Forty-five years ago they were 
known as the Smoky Hill Pawnees, from having once resided 
on that stream in western Kansas. In the summer hunt of 1836 
they pointed out to Mr. Dunbar some of their old villages. The 
name Loup is already sufficiently explained. 


These bands were all further divided into sub-bands and 
families, each of which had its appropriate mark or _ token. 
This was usually an animal, as the bear, the eagle, the hawk, 
the beaver, etc.; though sometimes other objects, as the sun, 
the pipe, etce., were adopted. The separate lodges, and even 
articles of individual apparel, were usually marked with the 
token of the family to which the owner belonged. These sub- 
divisions have now entirely disappeared, except as _ partially 
retained among the Ski-di.”’ 





COLONEL DODGE’S REPORT OF THE PAWNEE, 1835 


Colonel Dodge with one hundred and twenty mounted 
dragoons, in the summer of 1835, marched into the Nebraska 
region and held councils with the Otto, Omaha and Pawnee 
Indians. They held a council with the Otto and Omaha at the 
Otto village on the south side of the Platte, about ten miles 
north of Ashland and three miles southeast of the present 
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village of Yutan. The official report of Colonel Dodge contains 
the following reference to the Pawnee nation and location of 
its several bands: 


“After the council with the Omahas we commenced the march 
up the Platte river for the Pawnee village. The Platte, near 
the mouth, is a broad shallow river, from a mile and a half to 
two miles wide; its average depth is not over two or three feet. 
The current is rapid, and the bottom very uneven, in some places 
barely covered with water, in others six or eight feet deep. The 
Platte is not navigable for boats of any size in low water. In 
the highest stage of water the traders sometimes descend the 
river from above the forks in small rafts or skin boats. The 
Horn river, which empties into the Platte on the opposite side, 
near the mouth, is a much deeper and more rapid stream than 
the Platte, not so wide, and navigable for small boats to a con- 
siderable distance. 

Our course to the Pawnee village lay along the valley of the 
Platte, in some places approaching close to the river bank, at 
others keeping at the distance of half a mile or a mile. The 
valley is of a variable width, from one mile to three or four 
miles wide, and terminated on both sides by a high prairie 
ridge. From one of the high points near the river the eye could 
wander over a vast extent of country, possessing almost every 
variety of feature. Could view the broad surface of the river, 
studded with islands covered with the groves of timber; the 
green level valley, terminated by hills of every variety of shape, 
beyond which there was a successive range of hills, until the 
view was terminated by the distant horizon. The soil, which is 
alluvial, appears to be very fertile, and the whole valley appears 
once to have been the bed of the river. The proof of this is 
the irregular formation of some of the hills which terminate it. 
They appear to have been worn in this shape by the continual 
washing of the water. There is but little timber on this side of 
the river, only a few scattered trees on the banks of the creeks. 
Upon the opposite side the timber appears to be more abundant. 
Saw several herds of antelope and a number of deer. The 
principal chief of the Grand Pawnees, whose name is the Angry 
Man, met us about ten or fifteen miles from his village, and 
appeared rejoiced at our arrival. He appeared to be a shrewd, 
intelligent old fellow, and very talkative for an Indian. He had 
a long talk with Colonel Dodge. He told him that the Pawnee 
Loups had been stealing horses from the Pawnee Peets, and were 
otherwise rather troublesome and disposed to war. He en- 
deavored to preposses the colonel in his favor by telling him 
how well he had conducted himself, while his neighbors had 
behaved very badly. In explaining the relations he stood in to 
the neighboring tribes, he appeared to possess all the ingenuity 
of a modern politician. 

We arrived in sight of the Pawnee village about twelve 
o’clock on the twenty-first, having marched eighty miles since 
leaving the Otto village. We were met two or three miles from 
the town by the son of the principal chief in full dress. He had 
on a scarlet-colored coat, trimmed with silver lace, a hat 
decorated with bands of tin and red feathers, with leggings and 
moccasins ornamented with different colored beads. He wished 
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the command to wait a short time until his young men could pre- 
pare to receive us in due form. It could be observed from 
their delay in turning out that they were rather suspicious of 
our intentions, seeing so large a body of troops come rather 
unexpectedly amongst them. After waiting for nearly two hours 
they turned out to the number of one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred, mounted on their best horses, and dressed in their 
gayest costume. They formed themselves into an extended line, 
and advanced to meet us in the same manner that the Ottoes 
did—at full speed. On arriving at the head of the column they 
broke to the right and left, and galloped around us two or three 
times, the chiefs then collected together in a group at the head 
of the column, lit their pipes and, after smoking a few whiffs, 
advanced alternately to Colonel Dodge and their agent, Major 
Dougherty, and offered them the pipe. 

After this ceremony was finished we continued the march 
to their village. The principal chief, the Angry Man, then in- 
vited Colonel Dodge to his lodge to a feast, which invitation he 
deemed it advisable to accept, as they had evinced some signs 
of distrust at our arrival, and he wished to put them perfectly 
at their ease. The old chief conducted us to his lodge, seated us 
around the fire, conforming strictly with the rules of etiquette, 
by giving to Colonel Dodge the highest seat. He then set before 
us a large bowl of boiled corn, which we found to be very good, 
Marched about five miles beyond the Pawnee village, and en- 
camped on the banks of the Platte. The Pawnee village is built 
after the same plan with that of the Ottoes, but it is not so neat 
in its appearance. The space between their lodges is occupied 
by horsepens, where they confine their horses every night to 
prevent their being stolen by the neighboring tribes, with whom 
they are at war. The Pawnees, at the time of our arrival, were 
in rather a turbulent state. The Pawnee Loups had been steal- 
ing the horses of the Pawnee Peets, which had produced some 
difficulty between them and the Grand Pawnees. 

The Pawnees are divided into four different tribes, who live 
in separate villages and have different chiefs. There are the 
Grand Pawnees, who live in the village through which we 
passed, and whose principal chief is called the Angry Man; the 
Pawnee Republics, whose chief is called the Blue-coat; the 
Pawnee Loups, whose chief is the Axe; and the Pawnee Tap- 
peiges, at the head of which is the Little Chief. The Arickaras 
had been living with the Pawnee Loups all winter, but were 
scared away previous to our arrival by a lying Kansas, who told 
them that Colonel Dodge was coming to their village with a 
large body of troops, and would kill every one of them. It also 
alarmed the Pawnees considerably until they were satisfied of 
the peaceful intentions of Colonel Dodge. The different villages 
are of about the same size, with the exception of the Little Re- 
publican village, which is much smaller than the others, contain- 
ing only a part of the Pawnee Republics, the others living with 
the Pawnee Tappeiges. 

The Pawnees have been for a long time at war with the 
neighboring tribes. They have carried on a predatory warfare 
with the Sioux for many years, sending out frequent parties to 
steal horses and murder any stragglers they may find. They 
often return with a few scalps and a great number of horses. 
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They appear to be inveterate in their hostility on both sides, 
and it would be difficult at present to make peace between the 
two nations. They were also, at the time of our arrival, at war 
with the Cheyennes and Arepahas, but Colonel Dodge after- 
wards established a peace between these tribes. They are the 
most numerous nation of Indians originally west of the Missis- 
sippi, with the exception of the Sioux and Blackfeet, and, if 
not restrained by the influence of the whites, would be very 
formidable to their enemfes. They have a very high opinion of 
their agent, Major Dougherty, and he exerts a strong influence 
over them, and will doubtless ultimately, if assisted by the in- 
fluence of the government, succeed in effecting a peace between 
them and all the neighboring tribes. They are already impressed 
with a high opinion of the power of the United States, and it 
will not be difficult for the government in a short time to exert 
a controlling influence over them. 


They occupy a country possessing a rich and productive soil, 
well adapted to the cultivation of every species of grain, and one 
of the finest grazing countries in the world. There is a sufficient 
quantity of wood to supply all their wants. There is consequent- 
ly nothing wanting but a little instruction and industry to make 
them a wealthy and prosperous people. The buffalo live within 
three or four days’ ride of their village, and they now subsist 
principally upon that meat. They have parties out killing buffalo 
and drying the meat most of the time during the summer and 
fall, and they sometimes move their whole village into the 
buffalo country, and remain several months, for the purpose of 
killing buffalo. As the buffalo, however, are receding from them 
and becoming fewer every year, this will be a very precarious 
method of procuring their food, and they will be obliged to re- 
sort to some other method of sustaining themselves.” 





THE ORIGINAL LOST PAPERS OF LIEUTENANT PIKE 


Now Located in the Archives of Foreign Relations in the City 
of Mexico. 


Professor Herbert E. Bolton the most noted scholar of 
America in the field of Spanish historical literature, has an 
article in the American Historical Review for July 1908, (pages 
798-827) upon the original papers of Lieutenant Pike which 
were taken from him by the Mexican Commander at Santa Fe 
on April 8, 1807, are now in the archives of foreign relations in 
the City of Mexico, where they evidently were examined and 
translated by Prof. Bolton. Translations of these documents 
and an account of them are given by Prof. Bolton in his article. 


The most important of these documents as relating to the 
route of Lieutenant Pike and the location of the Republican 
Pawnee village reached by him on September 25, 1806, is 
described by Prof. Bolton as follows: 
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“No. 21 is a valuable document, but its form renders it un- 
suitable for printing here. One of its titles—it has one at each 
end—is ‘Book, containing Meteorological Observations, Courses 
and Chart of part of the Mississippi, Missouri and Osage Rivers, 
with the route by land from the Osage Nation, taken by Lt. Z. 
M. Pike in the years 1805 and 06, being part of a compleate 
survey which he made of the Mississippi river from St. Louis 
Louisiana to its source’. The other title is ‘Book, Containing 
Traverse Table and Chart of part of the Mississippi, Missouri 
and Osage Rivers, with the route by Land from the Osage Towns, 
taken by Lieut. Z. M. Pike in the year 1805 and 06, being part 
of a Compleate Survey which he made of the Mississippi River 
from St. Louis to its Source.’ The contents of this book may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Eleven quarto pages of meteorological observations cover- 
ing the period from August, 1805, to March 2, 1807, the date 
of Pike’s arrival at Santa Fe. From these tables we learn that 
in October, 1805, Pike was on the ‘Mississippi above the falls of 
St. Anthony’. On August 20, 1806, he was “‘Between the Osage 
Towns,’’ on September 27, at the “Panis Republic’, and on No- 
vember 30, at the ‘“‘Foot of the Mexican Mountains”’. 

2. Twenty-eight pages of traverse tables, covering the pe- 
riod stated above. In these tables there are separate columns 
for date, course, distance, shores, rivers, islands, rapids, and 
for remarks on mines, quarries, timber, bars, creeks, shoals, etc. 

3. Twenty-five section maps, covering fifteen pages, of the 
Mississippi River above St. Louis, and about an equal number, 
covering thirty-two pages, of Pike’s route from St. Louis to Santa 
Fe. The first set is in ink, with the addition of colors, the 
second in black ink only. They are executed with consider- 
able care, and are well preserved. They contain, besides in- 
formation concerning Pike’s route, valuable data in regard to 
geographical names and to settlements of both whites and 
Indians. Whoever undertakes a new edition of Pike’s narrative 
will probably wish to incorporate reproductions of all the maps 
in this book.’ 


It is possible that this original book with its charts might 
add to our knowledge of the true location of the Pike Pawnee 
Indian village. It has not been practicable for the editor of 
this magazine to secure copies of this original document now in 
the City of Mexico. At sometime in the future it may be possible 
to do this. Meanwhile we must rely upon the papers which 
Lieutenant Pike was able to retain at the time he was prisoner 
in the hands of the Mexicans. And these papers, as described 
by Lieutenant Pike, include his own chart and notes of the di- 
rection of his march to the Pawnee village on the Republican. 
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The Case for Kansas 


—_— 


Full Report of Special Committee Kansas Historical 
Society—1926 


Says Kansas Monument is on True Site 


Adopted Oct. 19, 1926, by Kansas Historical Society Board 


PIKE'S PAWNEE VILLAGE 


Report of Chairman George P. Morehouse 


Where did Lieut. Zebulon Montgomery Pike order the Pawnee 
Indians to haul down the Spanish flag, and first raise the Stars 
and Stripes on what is now Kansas soil? During the past year 
some of our Nebraska historians have been trying to show that 
the site marked by Kansas in 1901 is not the place where Pike 
met the Pawnees in 1806 and caused that interesting ceremony 
to take place. 


The Kansas ‘“‘Pike’s Pawnee Village” is a few miles west of 
Republican City in Republic county, Kansas, and near where 
White Rock creek joins the Republican river. The accredited 
site of this old Indian town is on and near a sightly promontory 
overlooking the valleys of the creek and the Republican. Some 
of our Nebraska friends have set up the claim that the true site 
is about twenty-five or thirty miles northwest and near Guide 
Rock, Webster county, Nebraska. There seems to be the re- 
mains of an old Indian village at that place, and from which 
they have taken some relics of various kinds. 


In 1901 Mr. and Mrs. George Johnson, of White Rock, Re- 
public county, Kansas, gave to the state of Kansas eleven and 
two-tenths acres, being the site of the old Pike’s Pawnee Village, 
as understood at that time by most Kansas and national histor- 
ians and archaeologists. he state eecepted the gift, and by an 
act of the legislature, approved February 14, 1901, appropriated 
three thousand dollars to suitably fence and mark the land. 


Under the authority of these terms, the Kansas State Histor- 
ical Society spent of the appropriation $1,150 in fencing six 
acres of the tract with an iron fence, and $1,750 in erecting 
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a Barre, Vt., granite shaft twenty-six feet high. Upon the base 
of the monument the following inscription is carved: 


ERECTED BY THE STATE OF KANSAS 
1901 
To mark the site of the Pawnee Republic, where 
LIEUT. ZEBULON M. PIKE 
caused the Spanish flag to be lowered 
and the flag of the United States to be raised, 
September 29, 1806. 


Two large historic demonstrations were held at or near the 
monument, the first when the correr stone was laid, July 4, 
1901, and the second upon unveiling the monument on the an- 
niversary of Pike’s visit, September 30, 1901, the 29th being 
Sunday. These meetings were well attended and several prom- 
inent Kansas men and women delivered addresses. Regarding 
these events volume seven of the Kansas Historical Collections 
devotes over fifty pages under a chapter “Kansas and the 
Flag.”’ 


On September 26 to 29, 1906, there was a four-days’ cele- 
bration, the centennial of Pike’s Pawnee Village, under the 
auspices of the Pawnee Historical Society. Governor Hoch was 
present and made an address, as well as numerous other prom- 
inent Kansans. While it included an historical day and a 
Grand Army day, it seemed that the women’s organizations of 
Kansas almost captured the affair to promote sentiment for 
woman suffrage. 


However, it was a great success, and the tenth volume of 
Kansas Historical Collections devotes about 150 pages to the 
centennial and to the numerous addresses, in a chapter entitled 
“One Hundred Years Under the Flag.”’ 


Only a few of the addresses and papers at these three 
demonstrations dwelt upon the proof that the Pawnee Republic 
Village site, in Republic county, Kansas, was the place that Pike 
had his flag incident with the Indians. It seemed to have been 
considered a settled matter that the spot that the state had 
marked, and where these celebrations were being held, was the 
correct place; and even represntatives from Nebraska were 
present and took part in the ceremonies. 


It is now very strange that, after twenty or twenty-five years’ 
silence, our Nebraska friends should become so enthusiastic in 
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trying to take from our Pike’s Pawnee Republic Village its halo 
of glory. 


A few days ago it was my privilege to visit this historic spot 
and from “the lay of the ground,’ and after studying Pike’s 
daily journal of his travels through what is now Kansas, I feel 
that the proof is almost conclusive that our state marked ap- 
proximately the right spot when it erected the monument. The 
distances traveled each day, description of the country traversed. 
the streams crossed and the camping places described by Pike 
all seem to bear out this conclusion. 


The distance to the Nebraska village, near Guide Rock, in 
Webster county, is too far north to tally with Pike’s travels and 
descriptions. While I think it was from the sightly bluff promon- 
tory near our Kansas monument that Pike viewed the village of 
the Pawnees, the main part of the town, at that time, was on the 
lower ground eastward and near the fine woods and water of 
the Republican river. Both Pike and his assistant, Wilkinson, 
described the village they visited as being at the bottom of the 
high point. Pike says: ‘‘When we arrived on the hill over the 
town, we were halted,’ etc. And again he says: “Finding our 
camp not eligible, we moved it on to the prairie hill, about three- 
fourths of a mile nearer the village, and pitched our camp on a 
beautiful eminence, where we had a view of the town and all 
that was traansacting.’’ In another place, he says: ‘“‘We viewed 
the village from a hill overlooking it.’’ 


I think that our friends, during the celebration, stressed too 
much upon the well-defined circles on the promontory near the 
monument, as the location of the village Pike visited, when his 
descriptions seem to place it at the bottom of a hill. These rings 
up on the table land of the bluff cover several acres and are well 
defined and as plain as “‘last-year circus rings,’’ as they have 
been called. They have been made, probably, since 1806, the 
date of Pike’s visit, and between that date and 1832, when the 
Delaware Indians burned and destroyed the large Pawnee Re- 
public village, according to the records. At that time the Pawnees 
were driven further north and likely the Guide Rock village up 
in Nebraska then became their capital and leading town. It 
must be remembered that the Pawnees at that time were a very 


The Editor of this magazine was present at the Kansas Monument Dedica- 
tion and expressed at that time his doubt whether the true location had been 
found. This doubt was reiterated by him on page 3% of his book “History and 
Stories of Nebraska,” first edition published in 1913. This doubt waited for 


its fulfillment until 1923 when Mr. A. T. Hill discovered the true site—Editor. 
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numerous tribe, from ten to twenty thousand warriors, and oc- 
cupied more than one village. 


These rings may have been made, or some of them, by other 
Indians who occupied the place after the Pawnees had abandoned 
it. We often find that an advantageous site for an Indian town 
is often used as such for ages, and the relics found often re- 
present different cultures and nations widely separated in point 
of time. 


Now the question arises, was there ever an Indian town at 
the foot of the elevation such as Pike describes? From _ the 
situation of bluff, woods, water and river, I would say yes, and 
it also seems that there is and has always been evidences of one 
on the lower ground, such as Pike described, and where, ac- 
cording to custom Indian villages are usually found, on the 
lower slopes near water, and where there would be some pro- 
tection from winds and storms. Rarely, if ever, old Indian village 
sites are found up on exposed hills and bluff elevations. 


Charles S. Scott, about the time of these Pike’s Pawnee 
Village celebrations, and at that time mayor of Cassville, Mo., 
wrote an interesting paper upon the matter. He was the son of 
Dr. J. Z. Scott, and with his father’s family settled near this old 


village, which he visited many times back in the early seventies, 
and before the original surface of the place had been disturbed 
other than by the work of the Indians. 


In his paper, found in the seventh volume of the Kansas 
Historical Collections, Mr. Scott shows that the real old village, 
such as Pike described, was at the foot of the bluff and down to 
the timber of the streams, which, as I have before said, would 
have been the natural location for an Indian town. Mr. Scott, 
among several things, says: 


“What is known as the Pawnee Village is located on a pro- 
montory about one-half mile west of the Republican river and 
the same distance south of White Rock creek, in Republic 
county, Kansas. The actual site of the village was on the low- 
land that lay between the base of the promontory and the Re- 
publican river, and the point on the high land above was used 
as a cemetery. 


“My attention was first called to this now interesting place 
in 1872. At that time little had been done that would obliterate 
any mark left by the former dwellers of the place. On the high 
land, the ridges thrown up by the squaws, where they planted 


The “ridges thrown up by the squaws” are lodge circles. Pawnee gardens 
were always on low land next to water. They never planted crops on the 
high prairie—Editor. 
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their corn for the use of tribe, though sodded over, were yet 
dnstinct, and now and then a thin slab of flint could be found with 
which the weary toilers of former days had cultivated the soil. 
At another point on the promontory could be seen a great num- 
ber of circles thrown up in the sod. These circles were of various 
sizes; the smaller ones were from ten to twelve feet in diameter 
inside, while some were as large as sixty or seventy feet. All 
appeared to be scooped out in the center, the earth being thrown 
up so as to form an embankment about eighteen inches in height 
and three or four feet across. There were no depressions on the 
outside of the circles. All were sodded over and silent witnesses 
of the industry of the builders. (Mr. Scott's description of these 
circles is a perfect representation of them at the present time, 
where the land in the monument inclosure has not been culti- 
vated.) 

“It was said that these embankments, rings or circles had 
been thrown up by the Indians as a protection to their tents, but 
examination of the circles proves the contrary. In all of them, 
whether large or small, there repose all that is earthly of this 
one-time independent and powerful people. Here on this bold 
headland, swept by the fierce blast of winter from the north, and 
kissed by the first balmy breeze of spring from the south, was 
given back to Mother Earth, with tender, though savage hands, 
with breaking, though untamed hearts, all that remained of those 
they held most dear. The brave warrior who defended his home 
and tribe against the foes that beset them, and who met death 
while engaged in this glorious duty, lies sleeping beneath this 
headland’s verdant sod. The aged chief whose days were number- 
ed, and who was gathered to his fathers, the youth, the child, all 
lie here sleeping that sleep that shall have no end. Here, on 
this slanting hill, where fhe first rays of the rising sun call forth 
the lark to cheerful song, and where the declining sun casts his 
beams while all else is wrapped in shade, they sleep. It is fitting 
that this place should be marked by a monument, and upon it 
in boldest type, and in the best work of the sculptor’s art, the 
glory of Pike should be presented to all who may read. Yet on 
one small tablet should be inscribed in fitting words some in- 
scription sacred to the memory of those who lie sleeping here 
awaiting the final call. 


Village at Foot of Hill. 


“At the foot of the hill, in 1872, and for several years after, 
could be seen the marks left by the Indians, where they had their 
village. Their camp fires could be located by the presence of 
coal mixed with earth, rock, broken pottery, pieces of cast cook- 
ing utensils, etc. Many of the larger trees showed the effects of 
the tomahawk. In some of the larger trees, in which cavities 
existed, were found the implements peculiar to the tribes of the 
early days. In one were found the parts of an old flintlock 
musket and some rude lead bullets. My father, Dr. J. Z. Scott, 
located at a point south of the place, and for several months 
my brother, Frank M. Scott, and myself devoted a great deal of 











































Old Indian village sites are almost universally on elevated ground. An 
outlook from which to watch for enemies was desirable. The squaws carried 
wood and water up the hill. We have many of these sites in Nebraska~ 
Editor. 
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time exploring it. From the circles we took many articles, such 
as beads, stone hatchets, pipes, tomahawks, etc.; also great 
quantities of bones. In the eastern part of the grounds, where 
burials were made, there would be two depressions in the sod, 
with a ridge between. We supposed that probably prominent 
members of the tribe were buried in these places. The larger 
circles were at the eastern end of the ground, and were complete. 
As the grounds extended westward the circles decreased in size, 
and some of them were incomplete, showing that the circles 
were not made complete at once, but were extended as interments 


were made, until the circles were complete, when another would 
be started.” 


Mr. Scott then closes his description of the Old Pawnee 
Village as follows: “I am aware that the position I have taken, 
both regarding Pike’s camp and the location of the village, is 
different from that taken by others who have written much on 
the matter, but I have this to say: That the account of Pike’s 
travels through what is now Jewell county, as given in his 
memoranda, supports my claim. His mention of the ‘old road,’ 
and the distance, as he states (twelve miles), would locate him 
on Big Timber creek, and to the west of the road. Last, his ar- 
rival at a ‘hill overlooking the village,’ locates the village on the 
Republican river, below the promontory.” 


While Mr. Scott presents valuable evidence as to the location 
of Pike’s Pawnee Village, and may be right in his idea that the 
well-known circles on the promontory fiat at the monument in- 
closure are the places of- their graves, I am not yet prepared, 
without further personal investigation, to subscribe to that 
opinion. Doubtless, according to the usual Indian custom, they 
buried their dead up there on that higher ground; but without 
further proof, it would seem improbable that all of those many 
well-known circles are the remains of a cemetery. Some of them 
seem to be the groundwork of circular Indian lodges. This 
matter can be definitely determined by proper excavations. But 
whether they were or not, most of them must have been con- 
structed subsequent to Pike’s visit, else he would have mentioned 
them. 


As before stated, our Society only fenced six acres of the 
tract given, thus leaving five and two-tenths acres outside of the 
iron railing, as now inclosed. The entire tract should be fenced, 
for in the course of years, when a few generations pass, adjoin- 


_ If one digs in the center of the present sodded lodge circles at the 
Kansus Monument Site he will find not graves, but the remains of former 
Indian camp fires—Editor. 
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ing landowners will assume ownership of that part without the 
inclosure. 


When the six acres were fenced, only half enough iron posts 
were used, and the gas pipe railing was of a poor iron quality, 
and in places it has split, rusted and fallen away. The best of 
galvanized piping should have been used. The heavy iron posts 
are strong enough, but, as stated, fully twice as many should 
be set to make a good job. The monument is fairly good and 
well constructed. It cost $1,750, but when $1,150 was paid for 
the iron fencing job, the state was imposed upon. 


Now that the Johnsons have passed away, some one interested 
in such things, and who lives reasonably close, should have 
charge of the property and have a care that no digging or tres- 
passing should occur. Substantial notices should also be on the 
railing or near the monument, that it is state preperty and all 
digging and trespassing is forbidden. Now that some are ques- 
tioning its being the correct historic spot, our Society should 
take more care of the place, and also conduct some exploring 
excavation in a proper and methodical way. 


It is a most beautiful and entrancing spot, the monument 
can be seen for miles and the place has the halo of patriotic 
sentiment and majesty possessed by few of our Kansas historic 
shrines. It should be carefully preserved. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GEORGE P. MOREHOUSE, 
Chairman of Archaeological and Indian Committee. 





OUR SOCIETY INVESTIGATES THE CLAIM OF NEBRASKA 


From report of Kansas committee. 25th bieminal report of 
Kansas Historical Society . 

A year or two ago some Nebraska historians renewed their 
former claim that the Pawnee Republic Indian village, visited 
by Pike in 1806, was in their state near Guide Rock, Webster 
county, and not the well-known and generally-accepted site near 
Republic City, Republic county, Kansas. 


While the matter of the correct location of the place was 


considered settled at the time the state of Kansas accepted the 
deed to eleven acres of the site in 1901, erecting a monument 





George P.* Morehouse, Chairman, Mark E. Zimmerman, 
Edward Park. 


Committee appointed by William  E. Connelley, Secretary 
Kansas State Historical Society, to investigate the Pike-Republi- 
can Pawnee Village controversy. 
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thereon and inclosing some five acres with an iron fence—yet 
our Society thought best to conduct some first-hand exploration 
and historical investigation by having a committee examine both 
sites and to report more fully and formally than was done 
twenty-five years ago, when the monument was erected. At that 
time the Kansas site was not so seriously questioned, and at the 
dedication of the monument in 1901, the centennial in i906, 
and at other subsequent historical functions at that place, the 
addresses, papers and poems dwelt upon “the hero Pike,” the 
“lowering of the Spanish flag,’ ‘“\Anglo-Saxon Conquests,”’ 
“Footsteps of Liberty,” and historical talks—all very entertain- 
ing but very little proof as to its being the actual place where 
Lieut. Zebulon Montgomery Pike first exercised military and 
civil authority within the borders of what is now the state of 
Kansas. 


Another reason for our Historical Society acting in this matter 
is the fact, recently ascertained, that, under the law, the Kansas 
State Historical Society is the official custodian of the premises 
for and on behalf of the state. Thus it is our duty to protect 
the place from all sorts of depredation, historical or otherwise. 


To make an investigation and report thereon, a committee 
of three members of the archaeological section were selected. 
Dr. Mark E. Zimmerman and Edward Park of White Cloud, 
Kan., and George P. Morehouse, chairman of the archaeological 
and Indian committee of this Society. Doctor Zimmerman and 
Mr. Park are skilled explorers of ancient Indian habitations and 
have made numerous noted explorations in Kansas, Nebraska 
and Missouri. The fine collection of artifacts given to our 
Society by Doctor Zimmerman is evidence of his experience. 


The committee met at Courtland, Republic county, within 
ten miles of the Pawnee site, and through the kindness of our 
member, E. D. Haney, who was added to the committee, and his 
son-in-law, Rex Brownlee, were assisted for three days, September 
28-30, in their work. With their autos and their knowledge 
of the surrounding country, we were enabled to cover much 
territory and fully examine both Kansas and Nebraska sites and 
their environments. 


In general we find that both of these sites were the homes of 
the Pawnee Republic Indians, but occupied at different times 
and with far different experiences. The Nebraska site is much 
more recent than the Kansas site, and everything shows that it 
was the place to which this tribe fled when their Kansas home 
was burned by the Delaware Indians. 
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The Kansas site, where the monument stands, from an 
archeological and topographical standpoint and from distances 
and dates, is beyond doubt the place visited by Lieutenant Pike 
and his party in 1806. This was the last permanent residence 
of the Republican Pawnees in Kansas, and here they resided 
until driven north and occupied the Nebraska site mentioned, 
and where they lived till again scattered by the ravages of small- 
pox when they fled still farther north to a home on the Loup 
or Wolf river fork of the Platte. To substantiate the above, 
we submit the following evidences. 


THE NEBRASKA VILLAGE 


The Nebraska site is on the De Witt-Hill farm, on the south 
side of the Republican river, about half way between Guide Rock 
and Red Cloud. The farm is now owned by A. T. Hill, of Hast- 
ings, Neb. Mr. Hill is a member of our Society and a former 
Kansan and has made very extensive diggings and explorations 
all over the place. Some months ago he found, in one of the 
graves in the large cemetery on the top of the bluff above the 
site, several interesting silver medals and other rare relics. 
These medals and the position of the site of the old town, and 
the evidence of numerous large ground houses and other things 
found, have been presented by some as evidence of their con- 
tention that it was the home of the Pawnee Republic Indians 
when visited by Lieutenant Pike in 1806. 


We spent quite a part of September 29, 1926, at the Guide 
Rock, Neb., site. Mr. Hill, the owner, could not be there, as 
he expected, but had kindly prepared the way for our investiga- 
tions by instructing Mr. De Witt, the caretaker of the farm, 
to show us around. He had even dug up the site of a large 
Indian ground house, down to the original floor, and which 
showed the decayed stumps of the outside circle of large posts 
and the fireplace in the center. An exposed cache (an Indian 
cellar) had also been dug out near the doorway, and in it we 
found buffalo and deer bones and quantities of pumpkin seeds, 
a Spanish bridle bit, an old knife and an Indian hoe of iron, all 
of which showed that the contents of that cache had been 
suddenly left and never used. The occupants of that house had 
died of the smallpox, and no one cared to use the supplies left 


behind. 


The Nebraska Indian village site and its contents are being carefully 
preserved by Mr. A. T. Hill. Occasionally outsiders slip in and dig with- 
out leave, but the entire management is designed for the preservation of 
the site. Mr. Hill has spent many thousands of dollars in buying the land 
with the chief motive of preserving the site—Editor. 
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The cemetery of this village is unusually large, covering acres 
of ground and showing excessive mortality, far beyond anything 
we have seen around other village sites. There are three de- 
partments of this cemetery, the women and children buried 
near the bottom of the bluff, the braves on the higher slopes 
and the chiefs upon the top of the hill. 


The digging up of the graves and the exposure of the bones 
of these ancient Pawnees, in this cemetery, seem to have been 
a mania this summer, and scores of prospecting holes testify 
to many hunting for rare silver medals like Mr. Hill found. 
Methodical and scientific exploration, by competent and responsi- 
ble parties, is all right; but the careless and _ indiscriminate 
desecration of even old Indian graves and the scattering of the 
skeletal remains of our original Americans is ghouiish and 
tends to a coarse disrespect for even the places of modern 
sepulture. 


We noticed, in some of the exposed burial pits, the bones of 
two or three skeletons, large-sized men, showing that they had 
been hastily thrown in together and without due ceremony of 
Indian burials. This is another evidence of it being one of the 
large villages of the Pawnee Indians where half or more of 
them are known to have died from smallpox, that white man’s 
disease, in 1832 and thereafter. 


Through the kindness of Mrs. De Witt we were shown the 
fine collection of medals and relics found by Mr. Hill in the 
graves of some prominent chiefs. They are kept in the farm- 
house, but should be in some fireproof building for safety. 
Among the collection are several heavy silver medals, beautifully 
engraved and in good state of preservation. It is a valuable 
array and must embrace about all the treaty and peace tokens 
ever given this branch of the Pawnee nation by the Americans, 
English and Spanish up to the time of the smallpox scourge. 
Among the collection we noticed one from George III, king of 
Great Britain during the American Revolution. It bore date 
of 1778; one was a very large silver disk almost twice as thick 
as a silver dollar and about five inches in diameter. It was 
from one of the Charles of Spain, and its date was 1787, I think. 
These medals show the wide influence and diplomacy of those 
nations in being able to reach this great tribe, away out here 


The reason for the extensive burials at the Nebraska Republican Pawnee 
Site is the long occupancy of the village. This is shown by the fact that 
some graves antedate contact with white traders, while other graves have 
implements manufactured by the whites—Editor. 
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in the heart of the American continent. No wonder our young 
republic had trouble with the Indians—who usually sided with 
the foreign powers. 


Among the collection are some medals from the American 
colonies, with the circle of thirteen stars and other insignia, 
which shows that efforts were being made to check the foreign 
influence among our Indian tribes. Two embossed bronze sun- 
flower badges, about four inches in diameter, attracted our 
attention, and several military buttons with soldier, cannon and 
pile of shells with the words ‘‘Artillery,”’ ‘‘Regular,’’ embossed 
thereon. There were also numerous pieces of money, coins of 
gold and other interesting relics. 


But what does all this signify, to find the prized and sacred 
keepsakes of a tribe thrown into aii Indian grave? Just this, 
another convincing proof of that awful smallpox era given to 
them by the whites—‘‘the black devil out of the little bottle, 
uncorked to kill them all off’’; and they wanted to get rid of all 
these gifts as “bad, very bad medicine’; and so, when they 
buried their chiefs, they tumbled into the grave medals, money, 
badges, flags, banners, prized military coats, keepsakes, charms 
and every sacred thing, “evil gifts from the whites,’ and the 
surviving remnant of the once strong Pawnee Republic fled to a 
new home many miles away upon the Loup fork of the Platte. 
It is said that this appalling disease was accidentally introduced 
among them by fur traders and whiskey sellers, and that over 
ten thousand of them died in a few months. It was the standing 
tradition among the Pawnees that these fur traders threatened 
them, that if they did not trade with them, “they would let the 
smallpox out of a bottle and destroy them.” 


It was never customary to inter with dead chiefs such rare 
relics as official medals of peace and friendship. While the 
chiefs carried them, such medals belonged to the tribe, and 
were the prized heirlooms and the very evidences of treaties 
and promises of the whites. 


In Nebraska many of the most valuable medals and other belongings of 


Indian chiefs have been found in their graves—Editor 





The ,‘rifle pits” visited by the Kansas Committee were not the true rifle 
pits of the Pike Military Camp. The Kansas Committee was misied by 
someone— Editor. 













The test of mileage travelled by Lieutenant Pike in 1806 can be made 
when the joint survey is made as proposed on page 160 of this magazine 


—Editor. 
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So all this proves that the Guide Rock, Neb., site was their 
“Gehenna in the Valley of Hinnom,” where they met death, 
disease and disaster unspeakable; and all of this was twenty- 
five or more years after they lived and enjoyed the wonderful 
and inspiring environments of their Kansas homes, where Pike 
treated with them in 1806. 


Mr. Hill found some circles on a hill some miles across the 
Republican river from his Pawnee village and had called them 
“rifle pits,” thinking that they might have been dug by Pike’s 
men when encamped during his stay near the village. We visited 
this spot and by boring in the center of several of the circles 
found the usual fireplace with ashes and cinders, and also some 
fragments of ancient Indian pottery. This proves beyond doubt 
that these rings and depressions were the circles of Indian houses, 
an ancient village which, from all appearances, antedates the 
Nebraska Pawnee village several hundred years. 


These circles are probably the remains of an old Skidi or 
Arikara village and, while interesting, have no resemblance in 
form or otherwise to military rifle pits. 


The place where Pike's soldiers camped, across the Republican 
from the village he visited, is on the bluffs above Republic City, 
and regarding which we will mention further on. 


While the Nebraska Pawnee village on Mr. Hill’s farm is an 
interesting study for the archzologist, and its owner is show- 
ing commendable zeal in bringing it to light, our investigations 
prove it to be more modern than the Kansas site near Republic 
City, and it does not correspond by several days’ travel with 
the distances covered by Pike in reaching the Pawnee Republic. 
As we will demonstrate later on, it would have been impossible 
for him to have reached the Nebraska site within his date 
September 25, 1806, even if it had existed at that time, which 
all evidences prove that it did not. 





THE KANSAS PAWNEE REPUBLIC VILLAGE 


We spent some time at the site of the Pawnee Republic 
village, where the monument stands and which we think the 
evidence clearly establishes as the place Lieutenant Pike reached 
just 120 years prior to our recent visit. There is every evidence 
of it being the site of a once large and flourishing stronghold 
of the Pawnees. 
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It was divided into two parts, the upper and the lower town. 
The higher part covered many acres on the tableland of a 
promontory bluff and commanded a remarkable view up and 
down the Republican river and for miles away in almost all 
directions. It is a part of the upper town which is inclosed 
and where the monument stands. 


We found that the improved and inclosed site of the village is 
only a small part of the area covered by that important Pawnee 
capital. 


It also covered many acres down the slope to the river east- 
ward, and probably a half mile further south, where the land 
has been cultivated for years, but where it is easy to find relics, 
and many have been found in days gone by. 


The lower town was in the bottom between the foot of the 
bluffs and the river, a very much sheltered and protected spot, 
with abundance of timber and water at hand. There are also 
some springs, well up on the slope, which furnished drinking 
water, even for the upper town. 


A large part of the village has been obliterated by cultivation; 
and the very tracts of ground where the Indians once raised 
their squaw corn, beans and squashes are now embraced in the : 
cornfields of the white owners of to-day. Just across the half- 
mile road south of the monument, Doctor Zimmerman, in a 
few minutes search, picked up a perfect specimen of the iron 
hoes the Indian used—just like several that have been found 
in that neighborhood. They are commonly called “nigger hoes,” 
having rather narrow blades and large eyes for good-sized 
handles. It is evident that at the time this village was occupied, 
iron and copper utensils and arrow points had, at least partially, 
taken the place of stone and flint artifacts. 


Some have thought that Pike’s remark in his journal, ““When 
we arrived on the hill over the town,’’ was not applicable to 
this site, because the plainest part of it preserved in our inclosure 
and near the monument is on high ground itself. This is easy 
of explanation, for there was quite a part of the town upon the 
lower ground between the bluff and the river. One of the early 
settlers in that region says: ‘At the foot of the hill, in 1872 
and for several years after, could be seen the marks left by the 
Indians, where they had their village. Their camp fires could 















Will the Kansas Committee show the remains of earth lodge circles on 
the low bottom next the Republican river ?—Editor. 
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be located by the presence of coal mixed with earth, rock, 
broken pottery, pieces of cast cooking utensils, etc. Many of 
the larger trees showed the effects of the tomahawk. In some 
of the larger trees, in which cavities existed, were found the 
implements peculiar to the tribes of the early days; in one was 
found parts of an old flintlock musket and some rude _ lead 
bullets.” 


Pike could have been referring to this part. And then, in 
approaching the town from the south and west, as he did, he 
would be following along a broad higher ridge and could well 
have said, ““‘When we arrived on the hill over the town,” as he 
would be passing over a course many feet above the highest part 
of the town. He was passing along an old Pawnee trail which led 
directly to the village, and which was observed by first settlers 
of that region. Fortunately only a little of that part of the 
town which is inclosed by the fence has been cultivated and the 
order, size and shape of the many circles of the old ground 
houses are very plain and just as sometimes described, “‘resembl- 
ing last year’s circus rings.’’ They vary in diameter from 20 
to 40 feet and one is nearly 60 feet across; and it was probably 
an important council house. 


These circles will last for ages, sodded over as they are and 
if explorers do not dig them up and level them down. There 
are plenty of circles outside the inclosure for some well-con- 
ducted and scientific exploration which might be done under 
proper supervision. On one side this was a fortified town and 
the ridge or line of thrown-up breastworks is still visible. 


We found the fine granite monument in good _ condition. 
There are some breaks in the iron railing which should be 
repaired and painted. Some vandals have torn from the fence 
and broken one of the cast-iron tribute plates to the Johnsons. 


This tract, deeded to the state of Kansas, is rectangular, 
sixty-four rods east and west and twenty-eight rods north and 
south, and contains exactly eleven and two-tenths acres. It 
is situated in the southeast corner of the northeast quarter of 
section three (3), township two (2) south, range five (5) west, 
Republic county, and is about eight miles north and two east 
of Courtland. 


_ The Kansas Committee is getting on safe ground when it adopts the 
Nebraska view that these circles on the hill top are earth lodge circles 
and not graves—Editor. 
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The west five acres of the tract, on the brow of the bluff and 
quite level, is the part inclosed by two iron railings of gas 
pipe on rather heavy ornamented cast-iron posts. The un- 
inclosed six and two-tenths acres lie down the slope toward 
the Republic river. 


It was a mistake that the entire tract was not inclosed, as 
it will likely lead to complications in course of time. 


As long as Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, the donors of the site, 
were living, at their White Rock creek home, they looked after 
the grounds, more or less, owning the land on two sides of it. 
But since their death a few years ago the place has been neglected 
somewhat and deserves the attention of our Society. 


Even if the entire tract is not fenced, the part now inclosed 
should be kept in order, and should be placed in the hands of 
some responsible custodian, preferably some one owning land 
and who would take an interest in its historical and archelogical 
importance. 


I interviewed Mr. Joseph Erkenbrack, who lives near and owns 
the land on two or three sides, which includes a splendid grove 
on the river near the foot of the monument bluff and where he 
is improving a picnic, amusement and celebration park. He is 
interested in preserving the condition and integrity of the Pike 
Pawnee site and the improvements placed there by this Society. 
and I think would make a good custodian. He promised to watch 
the property and keep explorers from digging up relics. 


There should be a conspicuous sign at the site, forbidding all 
trespassing thereon under the penalty of the law. Our society 
should forbid all exploration within that inclosure, unless con- 
ducted by the Society itself. 


The site is not on any well-traveled and improved highway. 
The public road on the half-section line bordering the property 
is not improved down the steep bluff to any east connection. The 
travel is compelled to use private property, including the un- 
fenced portion, in winding down the hill, crossing the bottoms 
and the Republican river bridge to reach Republic City, two 
miles to the eastward. The connection of this road westward, 
with leading north-and-south highways, and with Courtland, s 
good. In time this road passing the site and monument will be 
improved, and it might be well for the Historical Society to 
take an interest in it, even to giving some financial help. 
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There is a good growth of prairie grass covering the inclosed 
site, which should be cut each summer, as it adds to the gen- 
eral appearance of the park and monument and brings the 
nuimerous circles into plain view. 


WHERE PIKE’S SOLDIERS CAMPED 


The place where Pike established his camp during his two 
weeks’ visit with the Pawnees was over the Republican river 
and in sight of the village, as he knew the Indians needed watch- 
ing. Here is what he says under date September 26, the day 
after he arrived: “Finding our encampment not eligible as to 
situation, we moved down on to the prairie hill, about three- 
fourths of a mile nearer the village. We sent our interpreter 
to town to trade for provisions. About three o’clock in the 
afternoon twelve Kans arrived at the village, and informed 
Baroney that they had come to meet us, hearing we were to 
be at the Pawnees’ village. We pitched our camp upon a beauti- 
ful eminence, whence we had a view of the town, and all that 
was transacting.” 


Lieutenant Wilkinson also states that they crossed the Repub- 
lican river and camped. We visited the bluff, just back and 
above Republic City, which has always been reputed as Pike’s 
camping place. It is a double-pointed bluff, with a small creek 
(Sand creek) on one side running to the river, and is exactly 
similar to the crude drawing on Pike’s map on his military camp. 
It would give him a full- view of the Indian town and of the 
movements of the occupants, at about two miles. It was a 
strategic spot, having the river between him and the village. 


Some years ago, when the owner of this “prairie hill’’ was 
breaking it up for cultivation, he struck the base of a pole— 
probably the very flagpole which stood in front of Lieutenant 
Pike’s tent, and from which the Stars and Stripes waved one 
hundred and twenty years ago this fall. It was a barren hill, 
not near the timber, and there was no improvement or fence 
around, and it was located just right on the hill to have been 
a part of his camp. This flagpole stump was found early in the 
seventies, or sixty-four years subsequent to Pike’s visit, and we 
have seen the rotted stumps of Pawnee Indian ground houses, 
which were over 100 years old. Mr. Haney pointed out to us 
the place it was found, and he knew the man who found it. It 
would have been a fine relic, if preserved. 


This place is just the ‘‘beautiful eminence” Pike describes 
and there was a convenient ford over the Republican river near 
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the present Republic City, down to Mr. Haney’s day—who says 
that he often used it. 


OLD PAWNEES AND TRADITIONS IDENTIFY THE PLACE 


As late as 1899, and at the time the interest in Pike’s Pawnee 
village commenced, there was an aged Pawnee woman iiving 
who was born there before Pike’s visit and who, with other old 
members of the tribe living at Pawnee City, Okla., identified the 
Kansas village as the correct spot. From these elderly Pawnees 
it seems that it was one of their prominent traditions that a 
long time ago a body of mounted white men, riding upon fleet 
horses and with curious firearms and instruments, visited them, 
which was none other than the Spanish troop under Lieutenant 
Malgares. It was also handed down that afterwards a man came 
to them and insisted that they should raise the American flag 
over their town and that he had great difficulty in persuading 
them to do so. This, of course, related to Pike’s flag incident, 
which would be indelibly impressed upon their minds and into 
the traditions of the tribe. 


And as further evidence that the Kansas site is the true 
historical Pawnee village, I give the following letter from James 
R. Murie, a Pawnee Indian, who took an interest in the matter 
and made inquiries of the older members of the Pawnee tribe 
then located at Pawnee City, Okla., regarding the identity of 
the place. The letter was to A. B. Warner of White Rock, Kan., 
who had sent him pictures and descriptions of the location and 
its surroundings for his identification. 


This letter was furnished me by our E. D. Haney, of Court- 
land, and is here given: 


Pawnee City, Okla., March 25, 1899. 
Mr. A. B. Warner, Courtland, Kan.: 

My Dear Sir—The letter and photos I have received and I 
thank you for them. I showed the pictures to some old warriors 
who recognized the river, and expressed their sorrowful feeling 
with only a gruff voice ‘“‘waugh’’—a word used in our language 
as sorrow; something they had owned once and was out of reach, 
as dead, gone from them. I have been working and asking 
questions of old people in regard to this village. There is one 
old woman who is now very o!d, who claims to have been three 
or four years old. I hope you and the rest of the people will be 
successful in getting the legislature to set it aside as a_ historical 
place. There is no question about the piace, for I have often 
been told of it; of how a long time age some white people came 
there with horses and wonderful instruments, and how another 
man came, and what a hard time they had getting the Indians 
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to allow him to put the American flag up. This is one of their 
legends handed down, for here the Indian had to show to white 
man how he kindled fire and how to obtain food by killing 
game and how they cut the meat with the flint—things pro- 
vided them by the “Great Spirit."’ They are glad that their 
friends, the white people, are trying to preserve their old home. 
If they were able, how glad I would be to try and help the 
Society in collecting money from these people, but may you 
people do all you can, and God will be with you and bless you. 
Your friend, JAMES R. MURIE. 


PIKE’S ROUTE TO THE PAWNEES 


It would be easier to follow his route through Kansas, from 
his journal and map, if he had followed prominent streams. 
Upon entering what is now Kansas and reaching the Neosho 
valley near the present lola, the most direct and easy route to 
the Pawnee Republic would have been to have followed that 
valley along by the present Burlington, Emporia, Council Grove 
to its very head and over the narrow divide to Junction City. 
From there the Republican valley was also an easy and plain 
route northwest and would have led him directly to his goal. 
Those two valleys, the Neosho and the Republican, would have 
furnished a level bottom route all the way, with the single ex- 
ception of the twenty-mile divide from the head of one to the 
mouth of the other, and with excellent camping places at any 
time. Living in the Neosho valley most of my life, I have often 
wondered why Pike did not follow those streams, thus saving 
about one-third in distance and with one-half the exertion. 


But, instead, he kept away from the main valleys, crossing 
narrow uplands and rocky divides between numerous small 
creeks, traversing the two sides of a right-angled triangle, when 
following the hypotenuse would have sufficed. He was either 
misinformed or his Indian guides purposely went the longer 
way, which was about as rough and indirect as he could have 
selected. 


In some features Pike’s map is very faulty, especially in the 
direction and termination of many streams. For instance, he 
has the Saline and Solomon rivers empty into the Republican. 
Fortunately, his journal and map tell of his daily camping places 
and his journal is faithful in giving the distances daily traveled. 
To one familiar with the topography of the country he covered 
in Kansas, it is not so difficult to determine his course and his 
camping places. 


_ Mr. Murie’s letter identifies no place as the site of the Republican Pawnee 
village. He was not upon the ground—Editor. 
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I am fairly well acquainted with the geography and topo- 
graphy of that part of the present state of Kansas traversed by 
the Pike party, and especially from where he crossed the Neosho 
valley to the Pawnee Republic. Some of it I followed on horse- 
back before the days of wire fences and section-line roads. 
That part he covered during the last three or four days of his 
trip has been examined this fall. Using his journal of descrip- 
tions, dates and distances and starting at some known place or 
river he reached and crossed, say in Chase, Marion, Saline coun- 
ties or elsewhere, and it is a mathematical certainty that on the 
25th day of September, 1806, he could not have been further 
north than our well-marked monument on the Pawnee Indian 
Republic site, eight miles north and about two miles east of 
the town of Courtland, Republic county, Kansas. 


That is the day he records as having arrived at the Pawnee 
capital; and at his average rate of travel, it would have required 
three or four more days longer than September 25 to have 
reached the Nebraska site—even if it had existed at that time. 
It settles the matter beyond any question of doubt, unless he 
jumped or was carried by some aeroplane. 


He has passed into Saline county and camps on the west 
branch of Gypsum creek, some six miles east of Bridgeport. 


September 17.—‘‘Marched early and struck the main south- 
east (Smoky Hill) branch of the Kansas river at nine o’clock. 
It appeared to be 25 or 30 yards wide and is navigable in flood 
seasons. We passed it six miles to breakfast. Game getting 
scarce, our provisions began to run low. Marched at about two 
o'clock and encamped at sundown on a large branch (Mulberry 
creek). Killed one buffalo. Distance 21 miles.’ 


Their crossing the Smoky Hill at nine in the morning was 
near Bridgeport and their camping place that night was two or 
three miles west of Salina. From here his route is almost di- 
rectly north. 


September 18.—‘‘Marched at the usual hour and at twelve 
halted at a large branch (Saline River) of Kansas (Smoky Hill), 
which was strongly impregnated with salt. This day we expected 
the people of the Pawnee village to meet us. We marched again 
at four o’clock, our route being over a continuous series of hills 
and hollows. 

“We were till eight at night before we arrived at a small dry 
branch. It was nearly ten before we found any water. Com- 
menced raining a little before day. Distance 25 miles.” 


This was a hard day’s travel and the party were going over 
that well-known broken, hilly and rocky country several miles 
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southwest from Minneapolis. They crossed the Saline near 
Culver, and they had a hard time finding a camping place that 
night at ten o’clock. 


Here they camped for three days, as they struck a_ very 
rainy spell, the fall equinox, and had a dull experience. 


September 19.—‘It rained all day; we secured our baggage 
and pitched our tents. Employed ourselves reading the Bible 
and Pope’s Essays, and in pricking on our arms, with India ink, 
some characters which will frequently remind us of our forlorn 
and dreary situation, as well as the happiest days of our life. 

“In the rear of the camp was a hill on which there was a 
large rock, where the Indians kept continual sentinel, as I 
imagine, to apprise them of the approach of any party, friend or 
foe, as well as to see if they could discover any game on the 
prairies.”’ 


September 20 Pike tells of another rainy day in camp. He 
says: 


“The Osage sentinel discovered a buffalo on the prairies; 
upon which we dispatched a hunter on horseback in pursuit; 
also some hunters on foot; before night they killed three, some 
of the best of which we brought in and jerked and dried by the 
fire. The detention of the doctor and our Pawnee ambassadors 
begin to be a serious matter.”’ 


It would be interesting to know and mark the exact spot 
of this rained-in camp where they were delayed for about three 
days. It was on some small watercourse in that barren region 
about midway between Culver and Ada, in the southwest part 
of Ottawa county. The “Sentinel Hill,’’ with the large rock on 
top, I think has been located. It must have been a few miles 
south of Salt or Covert creek, which they crossed the next morn- 
ing at eleven o’clock, September 21, when they resumed their 
journey. 


Sunday, September 21.—‘‘We marched at eight o’clock, and 
at eleven passed a large creek remarkably salt. (Salt or Covert 
creek, which flows into the Solomon river a few miles south of 
Minneapolis, in Ottawa county.) Stopped on a fresh branch of 
the salt creek. Our interpreter having killed an elk, we sent 
out for some meat and this detained us so late we concluded 
it best to encamp where we were, in preference to running the 
risk of finding no water. Distance ten miles.”’ 


They were delayed this day waiting for meat, and their camp 
was not far north of their crossing of Salt creek, and at the first 
place they found water. 


September 22.—‘‘We did not march till eight o’clock, owing 
to the indisposition of Lieutenant Wilkinson. Stopped at eleven 
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o'clock to dine. Marched again at three, and continued our 
route twelve miles to first branch of Republican fork. (There is 
some error here, as their total distance that day was only eleven 
miles. Possibly the twelve miles should read two miles.) Met a 
Pawnee hunter, who informed me that the chief had left the village 
the day after the doctor arrived, with 50 or 60 horses and many 
people, and had taken his course to the north of our route— 
consequently we had missed each other. He also informed us 
that the Teaus (Ieatans or Comanches) had recently killed six 
Pawnees, and Kansas had stolen some horses, and a party of 300 
Spaniards had lately been as far as the Sabine; for what purpose 
unknown. Distance eleven miles.)’’ 


On account of Lieutenant Wilkinson’s illness, they made 
only eleven or twelve miles. This brought them to a point ‘ 
few miles west of Delphos and quite near the Solomon river, 
which he calls the first branch of the Republican fork. Pike 
thought that the Solomon was a branch of the Republican. He 
had never been at its mouth. 


His reference to continuing ‘‘our route twelve miles,” in the 
afternoon is a little obscure, but may be because of the error 
above mentioned, or it may be a statement regarding the entire 
day’s travel—which is only one miles in excess of that mentioned 
at the close of his daily journal “Distance 11 miles.’’ He was 
now seven or eight miles south of where he forded the Solomon 
the next morning. The Pawnee Republic is about forty-seven 
miles due north, and this he will cover in the next three days by 
marching 21, 18 and 12 miles respectively. 


September 23.—‘‘Marched early and passed a large fork of 
the Kansas, which I suppose to be one generally called Solomons. 
(Solomon river.) One of our horses fell into the water and wet 
his load. Halted at ten o’clock on a branch of this fork (Fisher 
creek, which runs into the Solomon near Glasco). Marched at 
half past one o’clock and encamped at sundown on a stream 
(White’s creek or Wolf creek), where we had great difficulty to 
find water. Overtaken by a Pawnee, who encamped with us. 
He offered his horse for our use. Distance 21 miles.” 


This is the day he crossed the Solomon river in the middle 
of the forenoon; he states so himself, and his map shows it. 
Thus this becomes another fixed and known geographical point 
and a check to prove where he went, and just how far he went, 
on this date. The ancient Indian name of the Solomon river 
was Nepaholla, a Kanza Indian term meaning “water on top of 
hill.” This came from the peculiar mineral spring near Cawker 
City, Mitchell county, a large deep pool of water on the top 
of a hill. It is now known as Waconda or Great Spirit spring. 
Just when Solomon’s fork was named is uncertain, but it seems 
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that it was prior to Pike's visit. His direction and distances 
show that his crossing was near the present Glasco, in Cloud 
county. There was an old ford there, and many years ago an 
ancient flintlock pistol and other trinkets were found—possibly 
lost when that pack horse, with its load, fell into the river. This 
caused their halt at ten o'clock, or till one o’clock in the after- 
noon. He was going north across the divide between the Solomon 
and the Republican, and his camp must have been at the head 
of some branch of the Republican, probably White’s creek, 
which accounts for his difficulty in finding water. His camp 
was about twelve miles north of Glasco and from four to six 
miles south of the present Jamestown, in Cloud county. He 
is about twenty-seven miles directly south of the Pawnee Repub- 
lic, which from the record he makes in two days by going thirty 
miles—eighteen miles on the 24th and twelve miles on the 25th, 
the day he arrived. This comes out correctly, as he would lose 
two or three miles in his usual winding course by following 
uplands. 


September 24.—Pike says: “Could not find our horses till 
late, when we marched. Before noon met Frank, who had ac- 
companied Doctor Robinson to the village, and the _ three 
Pawnees, who informed me that the chief and his party had ar- 
rived at the village yesterday, and had sent them out to search 
for us. Before three o'clock we were found by several Pawnees; 
one of these wore a scarlet coat, with small medal of General 
Washington, and a Spanish medal also. 

“We camped at sunset on a middle-sized branch, and were 
joined by several Pawnees in the evening, who brought us buffalo 
meat. Here we saw somé mules, horses, bridles and blankets, 
which they obtained from the Spaniards. Few only had breech 
cloths, most being wrapped in buffalo robes; otherwise quite 
naked. Distance 18 miles.” 


We have now brought the Pike party to his last camping 
place before reaching the village—still twelve miles further on 
to the north. The directions and distances prove that this camp 
was about three miles southwest from the present town of 
Courtland, in Republic county, probably on the stream known 
as Short creek. 


From this point it was a plain and natural highway north 
and south and on the line of the Pawnee trail, so well known 
and still pointed out by those like E. D. Haney, who lived in 
that region over fifty years ago before the days of the plow and 
the wire fence. A short time ago, with Mr. Haney, we were 
taken over about forty miles of the route of that natural high- 
way, over which Pike traveled his last two days. Some of that 
old Pawnee trail is still visible by its sodded ruts and ridges in 
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uncultivated lands south of Courtland, and down to and beyond 
the “Salt Marshes.’’ This is the mentioned road where Pike 
picked up the trail of the Malgares Spanish troops, who had 
visited the Pawnees just prior to his coming. It led right to 
the Pawnee village, and is an important item in proving just 
where the village was located. 


We now come to an account of his last day’s journey of 
twelve miles before reaching the village, and in which he gives 
a graphic description of his arrival and the alarming reception 
upon the part of the Pawnees. They seemed determined to 
impress him with their numbers and importance in comparison 
with the apparent insignificance of his little party of explorers. 


September 25.—‘‘We marched at a good hour, and in about 
eight miles struck a very large road, on which the Spanish 
troops had returned, and on which we could yet discover the 
grass beaten down in the direction which they went. 


“When we arrived within about three miles of the village 
we were requested to remain, as the ceremony of receiving the 
Osage into the town was to be performed here. There was a 
small circular spot, clear of grass, before which the Osage sat 
down. We were a small distance in advance of the Indians. 
The Pawnees then advanced to within a mile of us, halted, 
divided into two troops, and came on each flank at full charge, 
making all the gestures and performing the maneuvers of a real 
war charge. They then circled us around, and the chief advanced 
in the center and gave us his hand. His name was Caracterish. 
He was accompanied by his two sons and a chief by the name 
of Iskatappe. The Osages were still seated, but Belle Oiseau then 
rose and came forward with a pipe and presented it to the chief, 
who took a whiff or two from it. We then proceeded; the chief, 
Lieutenant Wilkinson and myself in front, my sergeant, on a 
white horse, next, with the colors, then our horses and baggage, 
escorted by our men, with the Pawnees on each side, running 
races, etc. When we arrived on the hill over the town we were 
again halted, and the Osages seated in a row; when each Pawnee 
who intended so to do presented them with a horse, and gave 
a pipe to smoke to the Osage to whom he had made the present. 
In this manner were eight horses given. Lieutenant Wilkinson 
then proceeded with the party to the river above the town and 
encamped. As the chief had invited us to his lodge to eat, we 
thought it proper for one to go. At the lodge he gave me many 
particulars, which were interesting to us, relative to the late 
visit of the Spaniards. 


“TIT went up to our camp in the evening, having a young 
Pawnee with me loaded with corn for my men. Distance, twelve 
miles. (This distance refers to mileage of that day.) 
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SUMMARY OF CAMPS AND DISTANCES FROM SOUTH 
COTTONWOOD FORD 


We submit this summary of the camps and daily distances 
Pike covered from where he crossed the South fork of the Cotton- 
wood, at a point between Bazaar and Matfield Green, in Chase 
county, and on to the Pawnee village. 


This checks up his course from present-day geographical 
points and proves that he could not have arrived at any other 
point by September 25, than the Pawnee Republic site in 
Republic county, Kansas. 


Sept., 1806 Miles. 
12. South Cottonwood ford to camp east of Florence...... 17 
13. To camp on Clear creek, north of Marion.................... 

14. To Cottonwood crossing, near Durham...................... 21 
15. To camp near Carlton, Dickinson county.................... 18 


16. To Gypsum creek camp, six miles east of Bridgeport 13 

17. To Mulberry creek camp, three miles west of Salina.. 21 

18. To “Sentinel Hill’? camp on dry branch of Salt or 
Covert creek, in southwest Ottawa county, where 


they were rained in for two days...................------------- 25 
19. In camp, “a rainy day,” “reading Bible and Pope’s 
| REET Ne RRO RN ESL ES ME eer see a ene ee 
20. Another rainy day in camp, drying buffalo jerk by 
BE ee iceictceienenexccinusceacadianensiisutuiesnatiimestenitibie isis Parcicabien 
21. To camp just north of Salt or Covert creek................ 10 


22. To camp west of Delphos, about seven miles south 
of Glasco, and near the Solomon, which they cross 


is ee I cella asiinamauaemnisiaiaaipiade 11 
23. To camp head of White’s creek, south of Jamestown, 
I I a icrinictscstnscnnasesnetnneiipnigecimniainenlisbillapnnnimbahiabens 21 
24. To Short creek, southwest of Courtland, Republic 
CD a isinannncieeninientnactipnntidinnniedseenbiaaitubainainiaaateiaeh 18 
25. To the Pawnee Republic, where the monument now 
II sccecencitssins nich scccsiebiadaninainanianhiainiapiabeneasicandimiaaniimanaiton 12 


How could Pike have reached a place up in Nebraska, three 
or four daps’ travel beyond the Kansas site, within the date 
September 25, the date he reached the Pawnee village? 


These dates and distances are taken from Pike’s journal, and 
where he calls streams by the old names of that day, they are 
harmonized with present-day geography, as we understand it. 
This is not so difficult if we compare his descriptions and map 
with the topography of country traversed and our maps of the 
present time. 
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The site of Pawnee Republic village is 66 miles west and 
117 miles north of his crossing of the South fork of the Cotton- 
wood, from which we more particularly describe his journey. 
This totals 183 miles, and Pike reached his goal by traveling 
just 186 miles in the twelve days, or an average of fifteen and 
one-half miles per day. Could he have gone on an air line 
he could have covered it in 150 miles by going exactly north- 
west. But the course he followed was almost west and then 
north, going the two sides of a triangle. And yet, with his 
known windings, the distance he traveled was almost exactly the 
same one would cover to-day, over section lines, between the 
South fork of the Cottonwood and the village. 


We must not wonder that he marched farther than necessary. 
He was the first American to explore and cross the Kansas region, 
which was then a barren waste, and he had to feel, almost grope, 
his way through dangers and long distances. He was truly a 
“pathfinder.” 


‘*‘When I was once on the summit of the hill which overlooks 
the village, I felt my mind relieved from a heavy burden; yet 
all the evil I wished the Pawnees was that I might be the in- 
strument, in the hands of the government, to open their eyes 
and ears with a strong hand, to convince them of our power. 

“Our party now consisted of two officers, one doctor, eighteen 
soldiers, one interpreter, three Osage men, and one woman, 
making twenty-five warriors. We marched out and encamped 
on a small branch (probably near their camping place on the 
night of September 24), distant seven miles, on the same route 
we came in. Rain in the night. 


COUES’ ERROR IN EDITING PIKE'S JOURNAL 


In his work of editing Pike’s Journal, in two volumes, 1895, 
Dr. Elliot Coues follows him into Nebraska in reaching the 
Pawnee Indian Republic. While Doctor Coues’ copious notes 
concerning Pike’s travels are, for the most part, useful and 
interesting, they are very misleading upon the matter of where 
that Indian republic was, and very incorrect as to the camping 
places and distances he traveled the last three or four days of 
his journey. He jumps Pike forty or fifty miles further north 
than his journal says he reached. Those who hold to the Guide 
Rock, Neb., site as the correct place have never found those 
three or four extra days it would have taken him to have reached 
the Nebraska site—simply because the record of the distances 
is against them. In fact Pike’s record of dates of his daily travel, 
known streams c:>.sed and his camping places, prove to a 
mathematical certainty that he never reached the Nebraska state 

















Recent iron implements found on Republican Pawnee Village 
Site. Webster County, Nebr. 
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line; but it tallies to a mile—that, on the 25th day of September, 
his party did reach the spot which the state of Kansas has 
marked; and where there is every evidence that it is the site 
of the Pawnee Republic capital Pike describes. 


It is only fair to Doctor Coues to mention that several years 
after his work was published, he admitted his error in tracing 
Pike too far north and up into Nebraska, and came to the con- 
clusion that the Kansas site, as marked in 1901, was the place 
where Pike met and treated with the Pawnees. To correct this 
error, he wrote to E. D. Haney, of Courtland, and Gomer Davies, 
of Concordia, to that effect, and those letters should be annotated 
in his volumes in our library, in order that students of history 
of this matter might not be misled. We submit the letters 
herewith: 


Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 
March 1, 1896. 
Gomer T. Davies, Secretary Pawnee Historical Society: 

Dear Sir—I acknowledge with pleasure the reception of your 
interesting letter of February 21, relating to the supposed 
location of the Pike camp of 1806, and to the goofl progress 
made by your society in promoting historical research. You 
already know the great interest I take in the matter; indeed, I 
shall consider it fortunate, rather than otherwise, if my own 
leaving of the location of the Pawnee village open in my book 
leads to such active endeavor and fruitful results as those of 
your society. At present I see no reason to doubt that you have 
the right of it, and that, when you have fully formulated your 
results, there will remain-no question of the exact location of 
the Pawnee village or of Pike’s memorable camp. You will see 
by the large map which I sent, and which, I believe, is now in 
Mrs. Johnson’s hands, that I trailed Pike directly to White Rock; 
and all your present research confirms the impressions I formed 
at the time, though I did not venture to commit myself to final 
conclusions. The doubts of my own work which then arose in 
my mind was mainly due to the Gregg map of 1844, which puts 
the Pawnee village near Webster City, Neb. But I am now 
satisfied that this is an error. With regard, very truly yours. 

ELLIOTT COUES. 


Letters from Doctor Coues to Mrs. George Johnson and E. 
D. Haney are quite as frank and as ready to accept the correction 
of the error of location into which he was led by the Gregg map. 


E. D. Haney, of Courtland, received the following letter from 
Mr. Coues, dated Washington, D. C., January 18, 1896: 


The correspondence of Dr. Elliott Coues shows clearly that he is trying 


to reconcile the Kansas Monument Site with the true village. He did not 
then know of the true Republican Pawnee Village Site discovered by Mr. 
Hill in 1923—Editor. 


7 
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“I congratulate you on the organization of the Pawnee Re- 
public Historical Society, ‘which I am glad to see includes the 
ladies, and which I have no doubt will do good work. I should 
judge you are quite right in claiming the site of Pike’s Pawnee 
village at the bluffs on the Republican river opposite Republic 
City, a little below the mouth of White Rock creek. 

“I had trailed Pike exactly to the site of the present village 
of White Rock, but then became a little undecided in my mind, 
on account of the alleged position of the village on Gregg’s map 
of 1844. I ought to have had more confidence in my own judg- 
ment. Gregg’s position is far out of the way, as I now see. So 
is Scandia, which has also been claimed as the right place. I 
have no doubt your society has the right of it. 

“I send you by same mail with this a map on a large scale, 
showing all the topographical details very clearly. Please do not 
fold it or let it get soiled, and return it after you have laid it 
before the society. Please stick a pin in the precise spot of the 
Pawnee Republic. I have marked where I suppose it to be, and 
also Pike’s camps of September 23 and 24. Where do you sup- 
pose Pike was camped between September 25 and October 7? 
It —_ not exactly at Pawnee village, and I think a little further 
north. 

‘What you say of the old Pawnee trail to Buffalo creek is 
interesting. The distance, ‘eighteen miles,’ is just about right. 
But now please inform me exactly where this old trail struck 
Buffalo creek. Was it nearest to Jamestown, or Randall, or 
Jewell? You will find me speaking of this old trail on page 420 
of my book, and fetching there to Buffalo creek, but I did not 
know exactly where the trail crossed the creek.”’ 


Doctor Coues unfortunately took Gregg’s map as an authority 
upon a matter of which Gregg had no knowledge. This map 
is found in the work entitled ‘‘Commerce of the Prairies, or the 
Journal of a Santa Fe Indian trader during eight expeditions 
across the great Western Prairies, and a residence of nearly 
nine years in Northern Mexico, illustrated with maps and en- 
gravings, by Josiah Gregg, 1844.’’ His map covers the general 
western country from the Missouri to the great divides of the 
Rockies, and from the Platte river to the center of Texas. In 
none of his writings does he say he was ever on the Republican 
river. 


Gregg is an authority upon the Santa Fe trail and the South- 
west, over which he passed many times, and was interested in 
the Santa Fe trail trade and that region it served; but when he 
gets away from its environments, his map is filled with errors, 
which Doctor Coues discovered after he, Coues, had edited Pike’s 
Journal. It is fortunate that Doctor Coues lived to correct his 
error in depending upon Gregg’s map to follow Pike in his 
travels. 
































Where Pike found the Pawnee camp, Oct. 9, 1806, “within 
the Grand or Solomon fork.’ Photo by A. E. Sheldon, 1924. 
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The site of this Pawnee Republic Indian town will always 
be one of the interesting historical shrines of Kansas, and our 
Society must have a fine collection of its relics, which have been 
and can be found in that neighborhood. 


IN CONCLUSION 


No fair person can read Pike’s account of his approach to, 
his experiences in, and his description of the Pawnee Republic 
village, then fully examine the ruins and environments of the 
Kansas site, and not come to the conclusion that Kansas and 
the State Historical Society marked the right place. 


Here we find the numerous foundation circles of those large 
ground-house lodges, just as he described them. We can easily 
trace the fortification embankment and the extent of a very large 
and ancient Indian village. We note that a considerable portion 
of it has been obliterated by the plow, except to those trained in 
investigating such places. We find that during the years num- 
erous relics have been turned up, such as iron hoes, copper kettles, 
Spanish bridle bits, broken stone mills, flints and unfinished flint 
material, pipestone pipes—some unfinished—fragments of pot- 
tery, hammer-stones and mauls, parts of old guns, tomahawks, 
bits of copper and copper arrow points, Indian beads and buttons, 
and all kinds of articles and artifacts found upon the site of 
a populous and long-occupied Indian town. 


Much charred corn has been uncovered, which proves the 
town was once burned by enemies and well supplied with food. 
There is a large cemetery which has been hardly touched. The 
graves are about five feet deep and the burials were orderly. 
From all this, and the actual Indian corn fields discovered, it 
is certain that the Pawnee women were industrious and pro- 
duced much corn and other crops, as Pike described; and that 
these Indians had advanced along a higher plane than many 
tribes had reached. 


Beyond any doubt, it was the place Lieutenant Pike visited 
them from September 25 to October 7, 1806, and from which 
they fled, when destroyed fully twenty years afterwards, and 
occupied that Pawnee townsite west of Guide Rock, Neb.—the 
place where they were all but exterminated by smallpox. 


The scenes of that scourge, which visited them in the thirties, 
are indescribable. They died by hundreds and thousands, like 
the passing of flies in frost time. Many would foolishly sweat 
themselves and then jump into the cold waters of the river and 
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never survive the shock. Their bodies were found upon the sand 
banks, in the shallow waters, along the river, in the bushes 
and grassy ravines, everywhere, and were not always interred. 
Only by wholesale vaccination were any of the tribe saved. 


Truly, in the sad words of the “‘Indian’s Lament”— 


“Like the shadows of the streams, 
Like the evanescent gleam 

Of the twilight’s failing blaze, 
Like the fleeting years and days, 
Like all things that soon decay, 
Pass the Indian tribes away. 
. . . 7 . +. .* * 


To his day there'll dawn no morrow; 
Therefore is he full of sorrow.” 


To our entire country, but especially to Kansas, there will 
always be a halo of historic glory and romance around the name 
of Zebulon Montgomery Pike. He was a brave and resourceful 
military leader, hero, patriot, explorer and diplomat. He was 
the first American who traversed the length and breadth of 
what afterwards became the Sunflower state, and who described 
its rivers, valleys, and plains—its geology, flora and fauna. 


It is well that the state of Kansas has honored his memory by 
erecting a monument and inclosing a part of the site of that 
great Pawnee Republic Indian capital, where he enacted that 
historic flag espisode six score of years ago. However, the tract 
of ground upon which the monument stands, and its iron in- 
closure, should be more carefully protected from desecration 
and destruction; for it is one of our most sacred shrines, and 
will increase in importance and value as the years ‘go by. In 
that the Kansas State Historical Society is given, by law, “the 
care and control of the premises,”’ it should be vigilant as the 
trustee for the state and as the custodian of that noted spot. 

“Though sluggards deem it but a foolish chase, 
And marvel men should quit the easy chair, 
The weary way and long, long league to trace; 


Oh! there is sweetness in the prairie air, 
And life that bloated ease can never hope to share.” 


GEO. P. MOREHOUSE, Chairman, 
Archeological and Indian Committee. 


Of the committee— 
MARK E. ZIMMERMAN, 
EDWARD PARK, 
E. D. HANEY. 
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Kansas Board Approves Monument Site 


Resolved, By the board of directors of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, this nineteenth day of October, 1926, in a 
joint session with the fifty-first annual meeting of the said 
Society, after having heard read and discussed the report of the 
committee appointed by the secretary of this Society to deter- 
mine the merits of the site of the Republican Pawnee village 
reached by Pike in 1806, that the site marked by the state of 
Kansas is the actual and true site of the Republican Pawnee 
village visited by Zebulon M. Pike, where he caused the Spanish 
flag to be hauled down and the American flag raised in its place, 
that being the first place on Kansas soil of which there is a 
direct and positive record of the raising of the American flag; 
that the investigation made by the Kansas State Historical 
Society and the report of this committee settles this matter con- 
clusively and beyond any reasonable doubt. 





DEFINITE AND INDEFINITE LOCATIONS OF THE 
REPUBLICAN PAWNEES 


By Ivan E. Jones. 


The Louisiana Purchase is one of the most important histori- 
cal events in the life of the United States. The Indian removal 
idea originated at this time and with it was born the necessity 
for more exact knowledge of the Western country, its geographical 
proportions, the number, life, habits and inclinations of the 
people living there. 


Prior to this time the country had been visited by explorers 
from a quadruple of nations, Spain, France, England and the 
United States. The accounts by these early adventurers contain 
the first general information of this territory. They are so 
vague and each so different from the other as to give the reader 
only a hazy outline of the great wilderness and the relative posi- 
tion of sections over which the different bands of savages roamed. 
The maps prepared by them were always more or less inaccurate 
and incomplete. Sometimes a whole river and its tributaries 
would be left off the map and often the course was drawn in 
the wrong direction. So it is that any locations obtained from 
these early travellers are very indefinite. 


Soon after the acquisition of the country by the United States 
in 1803, government exploring parties were sent into the differ- 
ent sections to obtain accurate description of the country and 
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more dependable information regarding the tribes who lived 
there. These expeditions, covering the period from 1804 to 1857, 
were under the command of capable army officers and composed 
of men well qualified for the work, including scientists from the 
fields of engineering, astronomy, botany, etc. It is from these 
reports and from accurate accounts of some of the later mis- 
sionaries and agents living with the different tribes that we 
able to locate very closely the movements and villages of the 
Pawnees. With the information contained in the above men- 
tioned documents and the knowledge of the present day remains 
of village sites it is possible to locate definitely many places 
occupied by the Republican band at certain times. 


The first of these reports, being that of Lewis and Clark 
made in the winter of 1805, says that the Republican Pawnees 
had been living in different villages on the Republican river. 
This part of the report is confirmed by the present village sites 
along that river, those discussed in this issue of the magazine. 
near Republic, Kansas, and the one between Guide Rock and 
Red Cloud, Nebraska and those farther west. This first report 
further states that the Republican Pawnees had returned to 
the Pawnee Proper on the Platte river the previous spring, to 
avoid being harassed by the Kansas Indians. 


The year following this report Lieutenant Pike visited a 
large village of Republican Pawnee Indians living on the Repub- 
lican river. From the description of the village and the con- 
ditions of life there it is evident that this village had not been 
deserted the previous year. One may conclude with W. E. Con- 
nelley, Secretary of the Kansas Historical Society, that the 
villages other than the one visited by Pike had returned to the 
Pania Proper and were the ones mentioned by Clark. Continual 
attacks by the turbulent Kansas being the cause of their return, 
it is natural to surmise that the Pawnee village which moved 
before the arrival of Lieut. Pike was the one closest to the Kansas 
Indians. This would be the village near Republic, Kansas. 


The statement that the Pawnees were being harassed by 
the Kansas Indians is substantiated in the fact that one of the 
missions of Pike’s expedition was to establish peaceful relations 
between these two tribes. He reports that he was successful in 
this effort, and it may be due to his influence that the Pawnees 
remained a few more years on the Republican river. 


The first official report we have identifying the Republican 
Pawnees in the Valley of the Platte as the ones visited by Pike 












































Monument Village Site. Photo Oct., 1925 
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is in Long’s report, 1819. He gives their location some thirty 
miles west of the Loup Fork on that stream and further says 
that the chief second in importance, Sharitarish, is the son of 
Chief Characterish visited by Pike. John Dunbar, the missionary 
to the Pawnees 1834 to 1847, also places the village of the re- 
turned Pawnee Republicans on the Loup only a short distance 
from the Pania Proper. The Pania Proper, of which they were 
formerly a part, he locates on the south side of the Platte about 
one hundred and thirty miles from its mouth. This would place 
the main village of the Pania Proper across the river and a 
short distance east from Central City, where there is now 42 
large village site. To this village the Republican Pawnee 
visited by Pike evidently returned before’ establishing their 
village a short distance from there on the Loup. The Pawnee 
village in Nebraska was some thirty miles nearer the Pawnee 
Proper and about forty miles farther from the turbulent Kansas 
than the Pawnee village in Republic county, Kansas. 


The Ashley-Smith expedition in the years 1822-1829 gives 
as the usual crossing place from the Platte to the Arkansas 
“Plumb Point’ which is the southernmost point of the Platte 
river not far from Kearney, Nebraska. This place of leaving 
the Platte for the country south is only about forty miles from 
the village in Webster county, Nebraska, but is seventy-five miles 
at least from the one in Republic county, Kansas. 


When did the Indians Pike visited return to the Platte? 


Major Long found them there in 1819 and refers to their 
chief as the son of Chief Characterish whom Pike visited. Mr. 
Dunbar during his thirteen years of life with them was told 
by a number of them that they were children when they moved 
and he therefore places the date at about 1812. A correspondent 
of the Louisiana Gazette, who visited the Pawnee Republicans 
in 1811, says that they had left the Republican river two years 
prior to this, or in other words definitely fixing the year as 1809. 
He gives as their reason for returning to the valley of the Platte 
the successive incursions of the Kansas. 


Evidently Pike arrived just after the Pawnee village nearest 
the Kansas Indians had moved from the Republican river to 
the valley of the Platte. From the present known village sites 
this would no doubt be the village in Republic county, Kansas. 
Pike established a friendly relation between the Kansas and 
the next nearest Indian village, near Red Cloud, Nebraska. His 
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influence did not last long, however, and the Kansas soon began 
again their harassing attacks upon the remaining Pawnees on 
the Republican. And so we find the Pawnee Republicans moved 
their village to the valley of the Platte in 1809, and there re- 
mained in close proximity to the remainder of the Pawnee 


Federation. 
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must be given.) 

A. E. Sheldon, Secretary, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Don L. Love, Treasurer, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

James F. Hanson, Vice-President, Fremont, Nebraska. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and sectirity holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 


as so stated by him. 
’ A. E. SHELDON, Editor. 
Sworn to aand subscribed before me this 24th day of September, 1927. 
(SEAL) V. E. FRIEND, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Dec. 1, 1927.) 








